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FROM THE EDITOR 


It Was A Very GoodYear 



From top: 
Contributing editor 
Maura McDermott 
coordinated the Year- 
in-Review project 
(and made time to do 
stories on Mickey 
Mantle and J.C. 
Watts); senior editor 
Barbara Palmer 
provided our profile 
of Larry Jones and 
our wittier prose; art 
director Steve Walker 
contributed a special 
design, and 
contributing editor 
Burkhard Bilger ( not 
pictured) wrote our 
tribute of the late 
author Ralph Ellison. 


Y OU hold in your hands a first for Oklahoma Today magazine. In our 
39-year-history, we have never produced an issue over and above 
our normal schedule. Which probably begs the question: Why 
now? If the truth be known, it is because as Oklahomans all, we simply 
couldn’t see not doing it. 

Oklahomans have never been more fascinating — our times rarely more 
historic. 

But life in the Nineties — even in laid-back Oklahoma — moves at a clip 
that doesn’t allow much time for reflection. We’d like to think that this 
issue will freeze frame some of the high — and low — points of 1994, in a way 
that can be appreciated and used and enjoyed by all Oklahomans for many 
years to come: whether for, perhaps, a fourth grader in the Year 2000 
writing an essay on Oklahoma’s first black congressman, a baseball fan in 
1995 trying to remember the year we lost the great Yankee pitcher Allie 
Reynolds, or just an Oklahomaphile trying to keep abreast of who the 
Oklahoman of the Year was in 1994. 

This issue represents months of work by contributing editor Maura 
McDermott and editorial assistant Nancy Woodard — to them fell the daily 
brunt of collecting, clipping, and filing the streams of nominations, 
newspaper articles, newsletters, magazine articles, photographs, and notes 
that overwhelmed our office since we announced this project in September. 
When it came time to put pen to paper, we were stunned by the 
comprehensiveness of the files. We cannot feign ignorance of much. 

What is not found here is as much a factor of space as design. Despite 
adding twenty more pages to the issue than originally planned, space 
restraints prohibited our including all that we’d have liked. We made 
matters worse, if the truth be known, by insisting that the issue not close 
until the last day of the year — this is truly the 365 days of 1994 revisited. 

And we can promise you this — with so many Oklahomans like Feed the 
Children’s Larry Jones leaving their mark around the globe — it is like no 
other year that has come before. 

Enjoy. 
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Oklahoma 1994: 

The Year in Review 


OKLAHOMAN OF THE YEAR: 

SAINT LARRY 6 

A simple idea has carried Larry Jones from a 
small-time ministry to a $90 million international 
charity: first, feed the children. 

WEATHER 16 

Snowing in April, shirtsleeves in November. ..that's 
Oklahoma. 

SCIENCE 19 

From archaeological digs to high-tech gigs, we 
made science news this year. 
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Oil is still king, but the times they are a-changing. 

DOUBLE TAKES ..*.......24 

Sometimes life takes some strange turns — 
or just turns strange, 

NATIVE AMERICANS 27 

On the bench, over the airwaves, at the White House — ^we were everywhere. 

POLITICS 30 


The news here was the news everywhere — the Republicans are back. 



Turner Falls 


MUSIC 32 

From country hits to Flaming Lips, Oklahoma musicians proved that 
originality and success make a fine duo. 
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A bumper crop of Oklahoma laces were on 
film in 1994, 

YEAR OF THE AFRICAN 

AMERICAN 42 


An honorary designation heralded real gains 
in political power, education, and prestige. 
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playing fields. ^ 
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Remembering the ones we lost this year. ^ r 

COMEBACKS 64 

Celebrating the resurgence of a few irreplaceable Oklahoma 1994 

sp ec ies. fjy Craig of Norma? i. 
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By Barbara Palmer 


H is earnest face appears on television in sixty markets 
across the United States; he has shared a stage with 
Emmitt Smith, the Dallas Cowboys running back; and 
used to pal around with the late Tip O^Neill in his Boston neigh- 
borhood. Even Garth Brooks returns his phone calls. But on 
this winter morning as he stands before a four-person TV crew in 
an Oklahoma City discount store, not a soul seems to recognize 
Larry Jones. Shoppers stop their carts and look curiously at the 
klieg lights, but they donT bother to ask the name of the man they 
are illuminating. 

Granted, Jones is as plain as his name. 

Dressed in a flannel shirt, casual pants, and suede running shoes, 
his medium build and medium brown hair make him pleasantly 
forgettable, someone you might see standing 
in line at the grocery store or on the back row 
of a FT A meeting. Polite and soft-spoken, 
whatever it is that has driven him to build one 
of the largest charitable organizations in the 
U.S. isn't visible on the surface. 

The profile of his organization, on the other 
hand, has never been higher. In 1994, Jones's 
Oklahoma City* based charity delivered 
truckloads of donated canned vegetables, an- 
tibiotics, wheelchairs, hams, coats, under- 
wear, water purification tablets, books, pow- 
dered milk, Christmas candy, and stuffed animals to seventy coun- 
tries around the world. His organization has heated orphanages 
in Romania, started loan programs in the Phillipines, and sup- 
ported prenatal clinics in Russia and a home for disabled children 
in Africa. Jones traveled to Rwandan refugee camps, to Bosnia 
and Croatia in the midst of war, and during last summer's trade 
embargo, delivered a planeload of food and medicine to Haiti just 
hours after President Bill Clinton announced the U.S. Marines 
were going in. 

Here in the United States, Jones's trucks delivered miUions of 
pounds of supplies to food pantries in places known to be want- 
ing, like Appalachia and Harlem, and places where hunger is more 
hidden, like Vermont and Denver. He bought a vacant college 
campus in the heart of Oklahoma City and established a job train- 
ing program there, then loaned one of the buildings to Head Start. 
His organization provided disaster relief during catastrophic 
flooding in south Texas and pinpointed the eight most destitute 
school systems in each of the fifty states and sent each student a 
care package at Christmas. 

All of this — the $90 million charity, the fleet of trucks, the rides 
sitting on sacks of food in armored cars into countries at war — 
has happened, Jones maintains, without any planning on his part. 

“Imagine,” he says, “you're standing there, and someone hands 
you a rope and asks you to hold it. Turns out the rope is attached 
to a hot air balloon, and you just go,” 

For fifteen years, that ride has been Feed the Children. 

T here were few dues that Larry Jones would grow up to be 
the Larry Jones of Feed the Children, says his mother Lera 


Jones, a retired hairdresser who lives in Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
His outstanding characteristic as a child was his preternatural 
sweetness. “He was always super, such a good kid,'' she says. 
Neighbors praised his temperament, and teachers wrote on his 
report cards that they wished they had sons just like him. The dog- 
gedness that now is legendary among his fi'iends and colleagues 
wasn’t there then, she says. “You could sit that child dovm and 
tell him to stay right there, and he would never get up. I always 
thought it was me, that I was just raising him well, ” chuckles Mrs. 
Jones. “Then I had another son.” 

Jones’s father was a barber in an old-time cut and shave shop 
(“he had one haircut,” says Jones, “as long as you wanted that 
haircut, he was great”); Mrs. Jones styled hair in another shop, 
and her oldest son remembers her as an 
artist and a perfectionist (“people drove 
from other states on a regular basis to have 
her cut thei r hai r” ) . La rry , who was born 
in 1940, had a classic Midwestern up- 
bringing: going to church every week, 
throwing two paper routes, and playing 
basketball whenever he could. “Basketball 
was king,” he says. 

One summer at church camp, after lis- 
tening to three sermons in one week, Jones 
filled out a card pledging his intent to be- 
come a minister. He asked a camp counselor to tear the card up 
the next morning, but the idea took root. “From the time Larry 
was twelve or thirteen, he talked about becoming an evangelist,*' 
says Lera. 

He wavered only to consider becoming a professional basket- 
ball player. Not tall at 5’ 1 T', Jones was nonetheless a good enough 
player to be a leading scorer on his high school team. In 1956, he 
was the only high school junior in the state to make the All South- 
ern Kentucky team. As a senior, he was fielding scholarship of- 
fers, including an appointment to the Ak Force Academy in Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Everything changed during a scrimmage his senior year. While 
going up for a shot, Jones was undercut by another player, and as 
he went down, he broke his fell with his arm, snapping both bones 
in his forearm. Though not fatal to his basketball career, Jones 
interpreted the accident as a strong message from God about what 
direction his life should take. The next morning, Jones reaffirmed 
his intention to become an evangelist. “It was not a complicated 
prayer,” Jones told a Daily Oklahoman reporter last year. “It 
wasn't a prayer of a lot of remorse. It was sort of like, T Ve had 
this life for seventeen years, and I’ve basically done what I wanted 
to. I’d like to give it now to you, Lord.’ And then, 1 guess the only 
thing I can say is, peace came.” 

His promise meant turning down the prestigious Air Force 
appointment, which both his mother and grandmother argued 
strenuously against. “I was so determined he would go to the 
Air Force Academy,” remembers Mrs. Jones. “I told him he 
could be a chaplain, but he said, 'No, Mother, I'm going to be 
an evangelist.' ** 
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lones moved from Kentucky to play basketball for Abe Lem- 
ons at Oklahoma City University> where he could take pie- min- 
isterial courses. (His decision didn’t cause a rift at home: His 
parents drove out in the country at night to park where the car 
radio would recei%^e OCU games. In the four years he was at OCU, 
he wi'ote a letter to each of his parents once a week. ) Back in 
Oklahoma at OCU, lones met Frances Hackler, a pretty music 
major from Mountain Home> Arkansas. The couple married in 
college and Jones went onto seminary at Phillips University in 
Enid. During his last year, Jones was pastor of Selecman United 
Methodist Church in south Oklahoma City, but there was never 
much chance that he would live the typical life of a Methodist 
minister. ""1 knew that he was called to be an evangelist,” says his 
wife, Frances. “He was going to be another Billy Graham.” 
Thirty years ago, Oklahoma City residents Reba and Gene 


Geren, both members now of the Feed the Children board of di- 
rectors, were part of the Selecman congregation. The church was 
s^ery small, Reba Geren remembers, and didn’t pay a salar)^ sufu- 
cient lor the Joneses to buy furniture, so the congregation helped 
them furnish their first home. While Larry commuted to Enid, 
Frances hosted Bible studies in their living room, “I don’t think 
they knew it was a sacrifice,” says Geren. 

As soon as Jones graduated from seminary, he and his wife and 
their infant daughter moved in with the Gerens and their tw^o 
children so that Jones could launch himself as an evangelist. The 
Geren family and Larry and Frances sat around the Gerens’ kitchen 
table, mailing out announcements that Larry Jones was available 
to hold revivals. 

Inhere was not as big a response as was hoped for, Reba Geren 
says tactfully. Jones’s mother is more blunt: “Larry has always 
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done well at everything he’s ever done,” she says. “He’s got no 
stand still at all.” But as an evangelist, her son was no Billy Gra- 
ham. “He wasn’t on (national) television, wasn’t on the radio, (his 
evangelistic ministry) was not too big,” she says. Jones himself 
describes it as “phenomenally smaller” than his Feed the Children 
organization. He affiliated himself with the Baptists for a while, 
rented a tent, traveled throughout Oklahoma, Arkansas, and the 
Texas Panhandle, and talked with about “a zillion” people at the 
Oklahoma state fair. 

Then one evening in 1 979, while attending an evangelical meet- 
ing in Haiti, Jones, then thirty-eight years old, came to a turning 
point. He was walking back to his hotel when a young Haitian 
boy asked him for a nickel for a slice of bread, saying he hadn’t 
eaten all day. Jones gave him some money and kept walking. By 
the time he reached his hotel, the image of surplus wheat stored 


Jones surveying damage following the Los Angeles earthquake in 
January, 1994. Feed the Children delivered 1.7 million pounds of relief 
supplies to victims at the Salvation Army and local emergency centers. 


in silos back in Oklahoma was contrasted vividly against the im- 
age of the hungry child. Jones was outraged that children were 
hungry while a 35 million-ton surplus of wheat existed in the 
United States. He returned to Oklahoma City, told the tale on a 
regional television program, and asked for wheat. The farmers 
who were the base of his ministry heard the request and responded. 
Truck drivers started calling, offering to haul the grain to Miami 
so it could be shipped from there to Haiti. “1 woke up, and 1 was 
sending wheat everywhere,” he says. “I had more wheat than I 
could handle.” 

Jones distributed food for two years before his campaign even 
had a name, but what started out as a sideline soon took over the 
rest of his ministry. It was a logical step from distributing wheat 
to distributing processed food and other manufactured items do- 
nated by American corporations that for varying reasons — over- 
supply, new product lines, the fickleness of the American con- 
sumer — couldn’t sell them. Jones 
went with the flow. “1 (had been) 
preaching to people to do good 
works,” says Jones. “Well, I’d rather 
see a sermon than hear one.” 

Jones began his campaign to feed 
the world’s children at a time when 
human need and television were 
coming together in a way unprec- 
edented in human history. As tele- Jones in Ethiopia in 1984. 
vision had brought the Vietnam 

War into American living rooms, it brought images of starving 
children into national consciousness. During the 1980s, the hun- 
ger crisis in communist Poland ( 1 982) was covered extensively by 
the American press, followed by indelible images of suffering 
during the Ethiopian famine in 1984. Those two events radically 
stepped up the volume of donations and distribution at Feed the 
Children. “It was as if you stopped your car at a rest stop and 
someone tied two jets to you,” recalls Jones. Farm Aid, the orga- 
nized response to the American farm crisis, and in 1986, Hands 
Across America, a national movement to fight hunger in America, 
marked the beginning of domestic distribution of food by Feed 
the Children. (Currently, more than eighty percent of Feed the 
Children’s 40 million pounds of food donations are distributed 
in the U.S.) 

Jones used television to tell the stories of hungry children and 
to raise money. By 1987, his weekly program was in a hundred 
markets across the U.S., and Feed the Children was growing by 
six percent a month. Then came Jim Bakker’s indictment for 
misusing funds from his PTL television ministry, the first of a 
string of televangelist scandals. The public’s distrust didn’t dis- 
criminate: Feed the Children’s donations from television view- 
ers immediately fell twenty-five percent a month, Jones lost thirty 
television markets and was forced to lay off nearly forty workers. 

Today, Feed the Children has not only regained momentum, it 
has grown beyond where it was in 1987. Its annual budget — ^about 
$30 million in 1986 — has tripled. Just as important, Jones’s non- 
flamboyant persona, modest lifestyle, and gentle sermonizing con- 
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Feed the Children supports medical clinics, food pantries, orphan- 
ages, and development programs in 70 countries around the globe. 
In 1994, Feed the Children distributed more than 40 million pounds 
of food, most of it in the U.S., supplying or supplementing over 
95,000 meals a day. A friend once asked Frances Jones how it felt to 
know so many people depended on Feed the Children daily. ‘7 try 
and not think about it like that, ” she said. 



tinue to set him apart from the Oral Robertses and the Bob Tiltons 
of the world. Last year, Money magazine rated Feed the Chil- 
dren the fifth best charity in international development — ahead 
of UNESCO. This year Feed the Children was a finalist for Inc. 
magazine’s customer service award ( Jones identified his custom- 
ers as “every hungry child in the world”). Scores of celebrities — 
from Barry Switzer to Reba McEntire to Troy Aikman — make 
public service announcements and other fund-raising efforts on 
his behalf. Don Nickles is a supporter — and so is David Boren. 
Virtually no one seems afraid to associate themselves with Larry 
Jones and Feed the Children. After the 1989 earthquake in San 
Francisco, when President George Bush flew in to survey the 
damage, it was Larry Jones who stood at his side. 


H is organization is successful, Jones says modestly, because 
it has found a niche. “It’s basically a distribution system.” 
Jones almost trots down the carpeted floors of his Oklahoma City 
headquarters in his running shoes, conducting an interview on his 
feet, walking around the warehouse, commandeering a staff 
member’s desk, happy to be anywhere, it seems, but in his own 
office. The headquarters, occupying a former bank building in 
Oklahoma City, is comfortable but not plush, furnished in a mix 
of post oil-bust bargains and donations (like the tasteful lobby 
furniture and a conference table that seats thirty). 

The warehouse is where Jones is most animated, pointing out 
recent donations and looking almost elfin as he opens boxes to 
demonstrate the high quality of the goods. There are two ware- 
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houses in OkJahoma: a small one that’s part of the headquarters 
and a 45,000-square- foot behemoth nearby. Inside is a stockpile 
of about 30,000 pounds of food, an inventory which, if things go 
as they should, will completely turn over within a month. Wooden 
pallets are piled high with an assortment that includes bottled 
water, candied yams, lemonade mix, nursery lamps, cans of 
peaches without labels, dried beans, alarm clocks, Cajun-flavored 
potato chips, and baby food. The baby food in particular makes 
Jones’s face crease into a smile. In his line of work, a case of pu- 
reed carrots beats out a case of Russian caviar. "Some folks com- 
plain that when I deliver food in Bosnia, soldiers will get it,” he 
says. “If they do, they’ll be eating strained peas ” There’s not much 
that Feed the Children won’t accept or can’t find a need for — there 


is a standing joke about thirty-two live goats, declined reluctantly 
only because of shipping problems. Medicine^ — antibiotics, cold 
remedies, pain relievers— are shipped to places like Haiti and 
Rwandan refugee camps, where an eight-day supply of antibiot- 
ics can save a life. A local pediatrician comes in to check the medi- 
cations in and out; one volunteer spends hours a week just press- 
ing antihistamines, pain relievers, and decongestants from plas- 
tic coated cardboard sheets since it is not economical to ship 
American packaging overseas. Donated eyeglasses, too, are as- 
sessed and sorted and taken to medical din ics overseas. The pres- 
ence of the glasses, which fill up a small storeroom, is a little baf- 
fling to Jones: “I never said a word about eyeglasses. People just 
send them here.” 
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The supplies at the headquarters are only a fraction of what is 
distributed by Feed the Children^ since much of it never comes 
through Oklahoma City. Feed the Children’s fleet of thirty- five 
cabs and forty-five trailers may pick up a load of oranges in Florida 
and take it directly to Georgia; if it is more cost effective. Feed the 
Children may hire another trucking company to transport it. ( Part 
of Jones’s ability to secure donations, he says, is due to his policy 
of picking loads up within seventy-two hours.) Conversely, Feed 
the Children trucks take on other commercial loads, in order to 
maximize their productivity. 

Logistics, reasonably, is at the heart of the operation. Over at 
headquarters, a bank of employees spend the day, like stockbro- 
kers, on the telephone in front of computer screens. Bill 
Robberson, a former banker who’s in charge of procuring dona- 
tions and making domestic deliveries, maintains a database of food 
that has been donated and a list of what is needed. The expertise 
of people in his department is not unlike that of commodities 
brokers. He describes his job as trying to get as much food as pos- 
sible in Feed the Children’s hands and then trying to get rid of that 
food as quickly as possible. “If we keep it in the warehouse (for 
any length of time), that’s a crime.” 

Where the food eventually goes depends a lot on who is on 
the other end of his ringing telephone, says Jones. Adminis- 
trators at the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency 
have his number, as does the 
federal agency that distributes 
aid overseas. Workers distrib- 
uting food at a disaster site 
may hear of a need a county 
over, or a supporter like 
Emmitt Smith may request 
that food be distributed in his 
hometown. In disaster situa- 
tions, plans on how food will 
be distributed are hammered out en route. “It’s not like I went 
to college and studied for this,” Jones says. 

The most predictable part of Jones’s schedule is the fact that, if 
he is in town, the first two days of the week will be spent putting 
together the television program that is broadcast each week. Jones 
writes solicitations for donations himself, scribbling key points 
with magic markers on cards. Film from his frequent trips around 
the country and overseas is edited into the show as well. Jones 
travels constantly, partly to make sure that donations are being 
properly dispensed and partly to make sure he keeps abreast of 
current events. 

Interspersed with those stories and promos filmed inside the 
“Appalachian Cabin” and “Urban Alley” sets in his in-house 
Oklahoma City studio is footage of celebrities, particularly coun- 
try and western singers and sports figures. 



Kris Kristojfersotty Larry 
Jones, Waylon Jennings, and 
Willie Nelson. 


Larry Jones with children in Haiti in 1982. Feed the Children has 
supplied medicine and food to Haiti for fi fteen years, sending thirty 
tons of food and medicine this summer alone. 


Garth Brooks, Vince Gill, Brooks and Dunn, Randy Travis, 
Ricky Skaggs, Reba McEntire, and Travis Tritt all have arranged 
for fans to bring food to fill Feed the Children trucks at concerts. 
(The trucks have as much publicity value as generating food do- 
nations. “It takes an awful lot of single cans to fill up a truck.”) 
Countr)^ singers are particularly empathetic, Jones believes, be- 
cause many of them have known hard times themselves. “By far, 
the majority of them have not forgotten where they came from.” 
Brooks is a particularly loyal supporter; a white piano he donated 
to Jones is sitting unceremoniously in the warehouse, its legs re- 
moved and in a nearby pile. At some point the piano, used by 
Brooks in a video, will be auctioned off to raise money for the 
charity. Reba McEntire is arranging to pass on all the Christmas 
gifts well-meaning fans send to her Nashville mansion to Feed the 
Children. “Can you imagine? ” Jones asks, “People send Reba 
McEntire money for Christmas.” 
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T he thing about Larry Jones, says 
Geren, is that he may be spending 
his artenioons with Emmitt Smith and 
being received by foreign Iieads of state, 
but he is t lie same man he was thirty years ago, “The scime sweet 
person/' 

“There's more pressure now,” says Geren, “He'll say, TVe got 
a lot on my plate' or Tm really swamped/ but he'd never show 
that to the public.” 

Jones's higher profile has made him the subject of intense scru- 
tiny and something of a target, (For security reasons, the couple 
moved from the house where they'd lived tor years into “some- 
thing behind a gate,” said Geren,) Jones is also frequently taken 
to task in public, “A woman came up to me in the airport and 
yanked up my sleeve to see what kind of watch 1 was wearing.” 
Jones holds up his wrist. “It's a Feed the Children watch. 1 think 


Mickey costs more,” Jones's status as a 
frequent flyer gives him automatic up- 
grades to the first class section, but 
people complain when they see him sit- 
ting there. Jones's response to personal attaclcs and media gripes 
is, as he puts it, “to keep walking.” 

“The press will keep you pure,” he says, “but I'm more afraid 
of my mother,” 

Jones's salary is SI 07,000 a year; his wife, a vice president, makes 
$79,000. Their salaries are high compared to the people whom 
they help with their ministry but are about half of what CEOs of 
other nonprofit corporations make. “Ithink 1 earn my salary,” 
Jones Stays, He works long hours — sometimes showing up at the 
office by 6 a.m. — and virtuaily every weekend. During a two- week 
period in December, Jones flew to San Francisco to distribute food, 
then to London for the meeting of tlie European Feed the Chik 
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Feed the Children provided relief in Iran following the 1990 
earthquake, even though the US, didn*t have diplomatic relations 
with that country. For thau NBC rtews named Jones its ""Person of 
the Week . '' 

dren organization's board of directors* From London, he flew to 
Dallas^ then to Toronto to meet with Canadian Feed the Chil- 
dren board members; to Nashville to meet with record execu- 
tives; then to Pensacola, Florida, Emmitt Smith's hometown; and 
then flew back to Oklahoma City on a Friday night. That Satur- 
day, he took part in a toy round-up for a local television station 
and a Salvation Army food distribution* “Jet lag,” he says, un- 
equivocally, “is the hardest part of my job.” 

His wife begs to differ: “It's not really a job for us>” says 
Frances* “It's a life work*" (Frances's office, in fact, looks as if 
she lives there: she sits with visitors at a round table, her walls 
are crowded with framed art by children, and the air is scented 
with potpourri*} 

Jones is frugal (“he's accused of pinching the nickel until the 
buffalo screams," Frances says, “but he wants to make sure every 
dollar has done as much as it can”), likely to drive to Penney's to 
buy shoes when he sees them on sale in the newspaper. “Why buy 
socks for $5 when they are on sale for $1*50?" Jones was washing 
his car in his driveway, wearing a bathing suit, when Ted Koppel's 
producer called to ask him to appear on “Nightline." He has no 
hobbies save reading, runs on a treadmill to stay fit, and doesn't 
take vacations* “Frances and 1 do eat out a lot,” he admits {at pizza 
parlors, cafeterias, and hamburger chains, according to Frances), 

“Larry and 1 are so ordinary,” Frances says. “I kind of scratch 
my head* 1 can't believe God has chosen us for this," Her husband 
does have a gift for business, she says, but he has another, more im- 
portant characteristic* “Larry has been blessed with stubbornness.” 

Her sweet son who once stayed put has developed a will that 
Lera Jones calls “brass-like*” 

“Larry's gotten stubborn as he's gotten older,” says his mother, 
“because he thinks he's right. He's taking a stand*" 

Last summer, the Joneses flew to Miami three separate times, 
trying to get clearance for a planeload of supplies destined for 
Haiti. A green light had to be obtained from the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, the U*S* State Department, the U*S. Trea- 
sury Department, the United Nations Security Council, the 
Haitian president, and the Haitian secretary of health. One 
plane was loaded when Jones found the contract's fine print 
included a $40,000 bonus for flying into a war zone. Feed the 
Children supporter Harry Thomason, the television producer 
and friend to Bill Clinton, helped Jones find another plane* The 
supplies were unloaded, reloaded, and Jones got clearance not 
long before Clinton announced he was sending troops to Haiti* 
(The rumor in Haiti, Jones says, was that the plane that landed 
in Port-Au-Prince was a Trojan horse, filled not with food and 
medicine, but with soldiers.) “It was about the most frustrating 
thing Tve ever encountered," Frances says* “The average per- 
son would have abandoned it*” 

It is stubbornness, too, combined with outrage, that has kept 
Jones talking about the plight of children in Croatia and Bosnia 



Feed the Children sent three plane bads 
of supplies to Armeniay following the 
1989 earthquake. Jones^ who went in 
with the first plane, filled hi$ suitcases 
with snack foods. 


when much of the world community seems to have given up. 
He calls himself “a voice whining in the wilderness*” 

He tries not to discuss foreign policy or foreign governments 
nor affiliate with any political party, because he doesn't want to 
alienate any avenues for aid. “I try and look beyond the poli- 
tics. My attitude is, after the crisis is over, you can go back to 
squabbling." But soldiers in Bosnia who put children in the sights 
of their guns are too much for Jones to be silent about. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand civilians have been slaughtered while the 
world watches, Jones says* (Pride creeps into his voice as Jones 
relates the fact that Feed 
the Children personnel 
have gotten in first in some 
places to dispense aid.) 

His impassioned re- 
marks last summer urging 
air strikes to force rebel 
soldiers to quit attacking 
safe areas prompted Jay 
Leno to poke fun at the 
headline, “Humanitarian 
Urges Bombing*” Jones 
doesn't regret his com- 
ments; instead he repeats 
them, turning up the level 

of urgency each month* The capture of U.N* peacekeepers in- 
furiated him. “Bosnia is a bloodstain,” he says*“It's like the Ho- 
locaust.” 

Yet during the fifteen years that he has urged people to join him 
in feeding hungry children, he has seen a new sensitivity in Ameri- 
cans to the suffering of their neighbors* In Oklahoma City, for 
instance, a thousand people work to help a single television sta- 
tion deliver toys at Christmas. “If I say there's a hungry child on 
television, well, that's just Larry Jones," he says* “But if you go to 
Sunday school and someone says, ‘Hey, I was down distributing 
food with the Salvation Army,' that's your neighbor saying it." 

On the other hand, Jones sees heartbreaking levels of need 
daily — all over the globe. A woman working as a dishwasher owes 
$600,000 in medical bills* “How is she going to pay that?” he asks. 
In Romania, children sleep in sewers. In Appalachia, children pick 
up aluminum cans for grocery money and fish out of filthy 
streams* 

Larry Jones seems as outraged today as he remembers he was 
in Hai ti the day his charity was born. Less food goes to waste now 
in the U*S. than it once did, Jones believes, but there is still an 
excess of food on some tables and people dying and suffering for 
lack of sustenance in others* 

“How do you determine where the need is?” Jones asks. “Take 
a map, turn out the lights, and throw a dart* Wherever it lands, 
that's where.” 


Barbara Palmer is a senior editor for Oklahoma Today; she wrote 
the profile of Garth Brooks, our 1992 Oklahoman of the Year, 
David Fitzgerald is a contributing editor to Oklahoma Today. 
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But never a dull moment 


Kingfisher and Okarche — 
measured almost 7 inches 
long and four inches wide^ 


S ure, everybody 
talks about the 
Vkfeather. Here in Okla- 
homa, we actually have 
something to talk about. 
We griped about late 
snow, a cold spring, and 
teeth-rattling winds, and 
compared notes during 
June's heat wave* On 
the "Isn't it ioveiy?" 
side: a iong, coiorfui 
autumn and an unsea- 
sonably mild winter. 
Only a morning or two 
had us searching for our 
gloves and fumbling for 
the ice scraper. 


IT RAINED. BUGS 
REIGNED* 

It Wits the wettest July ever 
recorded in the eastern part 
of the state» with nearly three 
times the normal rain (1 1,39 
inches). Insects multiplied; 
canoe rentals soared. 


SADLY NOTED 

Oklahoma was spared mass 
weather tragedies this year, 
hut grieved over the random 
deaths of two Oklahoma City 
golfers killed June 19 at 
Lincoln Park Golf Course 
when lightning struck the tree 
under which they sought 
shelter. 

Equally disturbing were the 
children lost in flash floods. 
Among them: three children 
near Duncan when water on 
May 26 lifted the van in 
which they were riding off the 
road, and two children 
drowned at Turners Falls 
when their family car was 
swept from a low-water dam. 


THE WEATHER 
INFORMATION 
HIGHWAY 

The Oklahoma Mesonet, a 
statewide network of 1 1 1 
automated weather stations, 
was fully up and running this 
year. The system, a joint 
project between OU and 
OSU, monitors temperature, 
humidity, precipitation, and 
Oklahoma winds. Us 
inaugural tornado season, 
however, gave the system less 
of a workout than would be 
expected: the spring storm 
system produced only 12 
tornadoes, down from an 
annual average of 51. (Since 
1950, only 1988 saw fewer.) 


I'M DREAMING OF A 
WHITE EASTER 

The largest snowfall ever 
recorded in Tulsa fell on 
March 8 over a 12-hour 
period, a snowplow- 
daunting 12.1 inches. On 
April 6, the temperature 
p 1 u m m et ed to 15 deg rees, 
an all-time low for that 
date. 


ONE DARN THING 
AFTER ANOTHER 

If you don’t like the 
weather in Oklahoma, Will 
Rogers once quipped, “wait 
a minute.” Or a month or 
two. Six inches of snow fell 
in Kenton in the Pan- 
handle on April 26 during 
a storm that deposited sleet 
all the way down to Altus. 
On June 27^ a scant 60 days 
later, the highest tempera- 
ture ever recorded for the 
month pushed the mercury 
up to 120 degrees at Tipton. 


No ^(tugc exists to measure fail 
foiinge, hilt shntterbugs statewide 
foimd record color. Left, Turner 
Falls. Above, hdarch snow, 
Oklahoma City. 
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In the fiilli of Oklaliomai Osage Count)', 
Ken-McGee is helping to create the NATURE 
CONSERVANCVi largest project ever; the vast 
lAUURASS Prairie Preserve, iti an effort 
to protect and restore what once reigned over 
miliions 0/ acres in the continent^ heartland. 


TrueTmiras 



is more than waving grasses 
and wildlife. It!: a whole eco^stem; 
a cycle of nature that the Nature 
Conservancy is worhing to restore. 

That cycle consisted of buffalo 
that grazed on a section of gross, 
followed by naturally caused 
fire thot burned the grasslands, 
producing rich, renewed growth. 

The prairie preserved 36,000-acre 
size is vital to support this cycle, as 
well os the wildlife that will inliabit 
it — including some 1,800 bison. 

Mail) people believe iti our lost 
chance to restore the gimt American 
prairie. Iti a glimpse of histoi) 
in our own badi)ard. 



For more iti/onnotion, 
please eonUiel the 
Nature Conservancy 
01918-585-1117 
or 320 South Boston, 
Suite 1700, 
Tutso, OK 74103. 


Environmental Stewardship; ThatS 

What Americas Made Oe 


Oil & Gas 

Refining StMARKiTiNG 
Coal 

Chemicals 



PAUL HBXSltmOAItY OKLAi 


SCIENCE 



A BLUE MOON 

On fune 7, Oklahomans experienced the only annular eclipse 
visible in the state until the year 20 1 2; Okies from Watonga to 
Norman donned shades to witness the celestial event, but suf- 
fice it to say all eclipse seats are not created equal, Enidites found 
themselves on the astronomical equivalent of the 50 yard line — 
a full 92 percent of the sun overhead was blocked by the moon. 


O klahoma scientists spent 1994 linearthing ancient 
civilizations, monitoring the cosmos, and helping 
their fellow man simply to set a firm foot on the earth. 
One thing everyone agreed upon: Oklahoma kids need 
more, not less, science. More than a few Oklahomans did 
their best to see that they'll get it. 


WHEN DID THEY FIND 
TIME TO PAINT? 

While excavating a 
prehistoric hunting ground 
near Ft, Supply, Oklahoma 
archaeologist Lee Bement 
found a 10,500-year-old 
bison skull emblazoned with 
a red thunderbolt; it*s 
believed to be the oldest 
proof of skull -pain ting ever 
found in North America. 

A DOCTOR WHO STILL 
MAKES HOUSE CALLS 

When the camera in the 
Hubble Space Telescope went 
on the fritz, native Oklahoma 
Citian JeffHester%vas among 
the scientists called in to 
make repairs. By the time the 
Shoemaker-Levy comet 
crashed into Jupiter July 16, 
the big camera was produc- 
ing Kodak- perfect pictures. 
Mission accomplished. 


OPENING THE HALLS 
OF SCIENCE 

In 1993, only 350 doctorates 
in science, math, and engineer- 
ing were awarded to minority 
students nationwide. By the 
year 2000, OSU may be 
graduating almost that many 
all by itself. 

In 1994, OSU pocketed $5 
million from the National 
Science Foundation to recruit 
minorities to the hard sciences 
(it joined a kitty of $3 million 
to recruit Native Americans to 
the biological sciences). Then 
OSU became a finalist for a 
$27 million NSF grant to 
finance a center for Native 
American studies in science, 
engineering, and mathematics. 

The most important part of 
the equation? The 2,500 
minority students in Okla- 
homa in 1994 with ACT scores 
of 19 or above. 


ROCKET MAN 

Oklahoma City University 
announced in October plans 
to build a $1.5 million world- 
class aerospace academy 
complete with not only space 
shuttle and space station 
simulators but also, at least 
part-time, a real-life astro- 
naut — ^none other than 


INDIANA KAHN? 

University of Tulsa art 
history professor Lisa Kahn 
won Harvard University’s 
Estelle Brett man medal for 
digging up what all agreed 
looks to be a temple built by 
King Herod in Caesarea 
Maritima, Israel. 


Victory: Mania with her new kp. 

Bionic Doctor 


ill I994y John Sabolkh ofSaboUch Prosthetic and Research Center 
made (and donated) new limbs for Marija Topalovic — the Croatian girl 
wiiu lost her father f then her !cgSi in the war in Bosnia, 

In October, the National Institutes of Health awarded S5(X),000 to the 
OKC clink to fund a study of SaboUch^s new '*Sense of Feel System . " 
Wirii it, amputees can feel their artificial feet hit the ground (aided by a 
transmitter and wires that send signals from the prosthesis to the skin). 
Next on hts agenda? Artificial muscles that contract, limbs that sense hot 
and cold, IViiyiiof: prosthetics already sport freckles, veins, toenails, and 
age spots. 

Saboikirs work has an appealing altruistic air to it, but the world has 
also taken note of just how good he is at it: Donahue plans to feature 
Sabolkh on an upcoming program. The publicly traded NovaCare Inc. 
merged with his center this year. Tinkers Air Logistics Center picked 
Sabolkh^ for the nation’s first tecimology transfer between an aircraft 
depot and a medical fadliiy (they'll use Air Force computer-aided design 
technolog}' to fashion a more durable foot from high-tech plastics 
reinforced with alloys). And a new fifth-grade science book includes a 
spread on how Sabolkh*s innovations have ettabkd amputees to mn — 
step over step. Seems Sabolkh, himself sets some pace. 


Shake, rattle, & explore 


Thomas P. Stafford himself. 

The centeris menu of 
subjects reads like a science 
teacher’s dream meal: 
rocketry, robotics, satellite 
communications, topped 
with a little computer 
technolog)^ and astronomy. 
Estimated lift-off? Fall of 
1997. 
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BUSINESS 


Business, not as usual 

Oklahomans rally amidst oil and wheat woes. 


R efined oil remained Oklahoma's best ticket into 
America's corporate royalty in 1994, despite crude 
oil production hitting an eight decade low— 98 million 
barrels compared to 189 million In 1984. Things | 

weren't much better back at the ranch, where cattle- i 
men had more cattle to sell (thanks to a mild winter) | 
but pocketed less for each. Mid-year wheat failures in 
drought-plagued western Oklahoma seemed as ram- 
pant as layoffs, downsizings, and plant closures in the 
cities. By year's end, however, some fortunes had 
begun to reverse. Cattle and calf receipts were up 7 
percent hog receipts were up 43 percent, and feed 
grain sales were up 4 percent. The number of jobs lost 
in the state appeared to be offset by the number 
created. And both big cities and little towns shook 
hands on out-of-state business relocations and corpo- 
rate expansions. The deciding factors cited most in the 
courtships? Oklahoma's time zone, central location, and 
one-year-old Quality Jobs Act. 


THE IDEAL CLIMATE 

California-based 
Entreprenei4r Magazine 
named Tulsa to its list of 
25 hot spots for business 
pioneers, citing T-Town’s 
diversification (telecom^ 
munications, aviation, and 
paper and plastic manufac- 
turing have joined oil as 
the city’s economic bases), 
access (anyone can have an 
airport, but Tulsa’s Port of 
Catoosa connects it with 
the Mississippi River), 
business environment (low 
real estate prices and an 
absence of a municipal 
income tax), and new 
Whirlpool plant (its 1,300 
jobs are expected to spin 
off 1,700 more). 

2, COUNT THEM, 

2 EMMYS 

Broken Arrow’s PC 


Designs made television 
history last year when KPOR- 
TV used the company's 
FirstLook Video system to 
broadcast live, moving video 
of tornadoes it had received 
over cellular telephone 
signals. The high-tech feat 
did not go unnoticed in the 
TV world, 

PC Design’s FoNet Inc. 
division won Emmys for 
Special Engineering Achieve- 
ment of the Year and Best 
Spot News from the Na- 
tional Academy of Televi- 
sion Arts & Sciences. 

WE'LL TAKE FORESIGHT 
OVER HINDSIGHT, 
ANYTIME 

By age 13 Jeff Thompson of 
Ada had worked three years as 
a paper boy, run a computer 
bulletin board, and learned to 
diagnose computer ailments. 


At 16, with $2,500 saved from 
his paper route, he opened a 
computer sales and service 
company. Today, Peripheral 
Outlet, Inc. employs 18 
people, and its owner is still a 
senior finance major at OU 
(and probably a sought after 
study date). His chutzpah has 
not gone unnoticed: the SEA 
named him its National 
Young Entrepreneur of 
the Year. 

Is it a small town Okie 
phenomenon? Brian Johnson 
of Gotebo is the FFA’s 
national Star Farmer of the 
Year— seems Johnson didn’t 
come from a farming family 
but had the good sense to 
start acquiring land at the 
tender age of 16. He’s 
now in college but 
also a rancher with a 
textbook spread. 

BULLISH GROWTH 

Four young Oklahoma 
firms made Inc. magazine’s 
1994 list of the 500 fastest 


growing companies in 
America, and all actually 
bettered their showing over 
1993: Contract Manufacturer 
of Madill moved from No. 89 
to 58; Cyto Diagnostics of 
Oklahoma City moved from 
320 to 244; and Teubner & 
Associates of Stillwater 
jumped more than 100 
places — from 415 to 304. 

Inc. newcomer Gale Force 
Compression Services of 
Enid debuted on the charts at 
No. no. 

WHERE THE CEOS ARE 

For the first time ever, 

New York was not the No. 1 
site for Fortune 500 head- 
quarters; the Big Apple was 
usurped by California as the 
migration of America’s 
industrial leaders to the 
South and West continues. 

Oklahoma’s number of 
headquarters hasn’t changed 
in a decade but the five it has 
held onto enabled it to place 
No. 21 in the ranking — just 



Brian jahn^on: home on the range. 
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below Florida (with 3) and 
Colorado (with 7), barely 
above Arkansas (4), but 
decidedly better than 
Kentucky (3), Arizona (2), 
or Hawaii (0). 

OIL FUTURES 

The oil business may not 
be cooking like the good 
old days, but it*s still where 
our bread is buttered when 
it comes to big business — 
four of the five Oklahoma 
companies named to the 
1 994 Fortune 500 have ties 
to bubbling crude: Phillips 
Petroleum of Bartlesville, 
Citgo Petroleum of Tulsa, 
Kerr- McGee of Oklahoma 
City, and MAPCO of Tulsa, 
(Only Doskocil of Okla- 
homa City, which owns 
Wilson Foods, is in another 
line of work.) 

GOLDEN BURGERS 

Sonic Corp, of Oklahoma 
City made high marks on not 
one but two corporate report 
cards in 1 994: the parent 
company of Sonic Drive-Ins 


YA GOTTA LOVE 'EM, 

OR DO YOU? 

Okfahoti ia ns' love-h ate 
rehuionship with Wal-Mart 
rcnuimed ever strong in 1994: 
Okies smiled vWicm a Wal-Mart 
manager in MeAksfer saveti 150 
jobs at a bail serving plant t/y 
coiMnditg his supervisors in 
BetitonvillCf ArhanstiSt to hire the 
workers to make pajamas. Hut 
Okii^ emitted a collective gasp at the 
skeletons Ir^ Irelund as Wal-Mart 
moved into communities or 
consolidated smaller stores into 
regional super stores. Rural 
consumers couldn't help bnt be 
dazzled by the new shopping 
possibiiitiest bnt downtown 
proponents lamented the 
disrupting effect on the local social 
fabnc — overlookmg the fact that 
on Friday night the aisles of Wal- 
Mart can resemble the town 
Sijuares of old. As some rural 
downtown merchants dug their 
heels in for the fight oj their lives, 
cai^oonist Garry Trudeau com- 
memorated the entire debate in a 
six-part series of Dooiiesbu jy^ set 
fittingly bi northeastern Oklahoma. 
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was ranked eighth on Success 
magazme*s Franchise Gold 
100 list and 127th on Forbes^ 
list of the, 200 Best Small 
Companies in America. 
(Sonic mans 1,395 drive-ins 
in twenty-five states,) 

Tulsa's Express Personnel 
Services, with 230 offices 
worldwide and revenue of 
S425 million, ranked 18th on 
Success's list of the best 
franchises in the nation. 

OKIE lACOCCA 

Fred Jones Ford in 
Oklahoma City turned 100 
in 1994, but the anniversary 
dimmed in comparison to 
the honor bestowed on its 
founder, the late Fred 
Jones, On September 15, 
Jones, was inducted into 
the Automotive Hall of 
Fame, joining the likes of 
Henry Ford, Thomas 
Edison, Ferdinand 
Porsche, Frederick Henry 
Royce, Louis Chevrolet, 
Walter Chrysler, and 
David Buick, 

A PRETTY SITE 

Srfe Selection magazine 
singled out Ardmore's 
development authority as 
one of the Nation s Top Ten 
Developers, Ardmore (pop. 
23,000) was both the first 
Oklahoma entity to make 
the list and the smallest 
community so named 
(Georgia and Kansas City 
were other winners). 

Still unconvinced? Maybe 
this will help; five out-ofi 
state firms in 1994 alone 
added Ardmore addresses, 

NO LIBERAL 
BUBBLEHEADS THESE 

Daily Oklahoman 
publisher Edward L. 
Gaylord of Oklahoma 
City and oil-and-gas 
magnate George B. 

Kaiser of Tulsa were the 
only Oklahomans with 
deep enough pockets to 



warrant a mention on 
The Forbes Four Hundred, 
an annua! list of the richest 
people in America. 

Gaylord listed his net worth 
at $735 million and his dislikes 
as: “liberaJ bubbleheads.” 
Kaiser weighed in at S400 
million and on the side of 
employee involvement: “We 
want all employees to have a 
piece of the rock — preferably 
porous, permeable, and 
hydrocarbon-bearing/' 


BY THE MAPPS 

By yearns end^ not a spade of din had been turned on Oklahonm City's 
$238 million revitalizatjon project^ htn the hoHering over 

and the first ripples were being felt through the inner city: the patrician 
Oklahoma City An Museum was advised to combine its three locations 
ill a single landmark, the First National Center The award- 

winning architect Rand Elliott announced his firm would restore, then 
occupy, the Heierding Building just north of Bricktowm And not only 
did the Skirvin Hotel escape a liquidation sale, hut fwo major hotels 
went on record as potential downtown tenants. Even better: Tulsa 
announced a copycat program to rejuice its own downtown, citing 
Oklahoma City — in the same breath as Dallas — as a major reason 
why. Above: Architect Elliott iff his soon-to-be restored triangle 
building (in 1994 Elliott & Associates won national accolades from the 
American Institute of Architects, Interiors Magazine, Interna- 
tional Design Magazinej. 
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HOSPW 


cOMWUMITY 

EC0K0M\C DE¥mU>PM^MT 




ZA~^OU^ 

CUSTOMER!- 


'fMtO SVGt^ 


f=LA©H-^AKE OVEN 


A POSmVE SIGN FOR 
A BRIGHT FUTURE. 


OG&E is constantly designing better ways to meet your needs, today and into 
the 21st century. + Offering positive signs like energy-saving programs. + New 
services. + And futuristic products. Its part of our commitment to yow- to 
bring home a better way of life. + And a whole new era of Positive Energy. electric services 







JP CARTER 
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W ho pays attention, 
anyway, to a neon 
pig? Or would care to 
argue, across state lines, 
about the decorum of a 
60-year-old nickname or 
the fate of a well- 
mannered albeit crippled 
pot-bellied pig? Well, 
frankly, we would. And 
we did this year, along 
with a host of other 
endearingly quirky, 
mystifying, or otherwise 
inexplicable acts. 


THEY'VE GOT GOOD 
HEADS FOR MELONS 

A Bixby family walked away 
with all of the world-wide 
watermelon weigh-off s top 
prizes: Melvin Conrad babied 
along the biggest recorded 
melon on the planet this 
year — 219 pounds; David 
Conrad, Melvin’s 12-year-old 
son, brought in a 199- 
pounder; and brother Vernon 
Conrad snagged third place 
with a 197-pound melon. (The 
monster melons descended 
from a dozen seeds sent up 
from Rush Springs in 1975.) 

The Conrads, from Conrad 
Farms in Bbcby, are old hands 
at growing record melons: 
another brother, Eugene 
Conrad, grew a 255-pound 
melon in 1983. A fiberglass 
model of that melon is on 
permanent display at the 
Conrad’s produce market in 
Bbcby. (And, yes, they did feed 
the melons Miracle-Gro.) 

Melvin Conrad, 1994 
champion watermelon grower. 


PUPPY LOVE 

The American Veterinary 
Association announced this 
year that Oklahoma has more 
dogs per household than any 
other state: one out of two 
families has at least one pooch. 
Texas and Arkansas nipped at 
our heels in dog ownership, 
while only 13.2 percent of 
households have a dog in 
Washington, D.C. (home to 
Socks, the cat). 

More proof that we’ve gone 
to the dogs: a massage institute 


in Tulsa offered canine 
massages during an SPCA fund 
raiser, and an Oklahoma City 
animal welfare gathering 
offered demonstrations of 
doggie CPR. 

READING THE 
LIGHTING ON 
THE WALL 

Hundreds of people trooped 
through a mobile home 
outside of Wellston in March 
to witness an illuminated cross 
that appeared on the wall of 
the trailer’s bedroom. Owner 
Adella Stanfield took the cross 
as a sign that the mobile home 
should revert to its previous 
use as a church; scientists at the 
Omniplex Science Museum in 
Oklahoma City chalked it up 
to refracted light coming 
through a pressed glass 
window. 

THEN CLEAN YOUR 
CATCH WITH 
A LETTER OPENER 

Rex Merrit of Durant is 
marketing his own design, the 


“Briefcase Boat,” which can 
be assembled in two minutes 
from plastic parts nested 
together in a unit about the 
size of a large suitcase. The 
60-pound boat fits in the 
trunk of a car and can 
support a 350- pound 
fisherman — or a 200-pound 
fisherman and 1 50 pounds of 
paperwork. 

THE PIG'S OUT 

A red illuminated piggy- 
bank-style pig, logo for 


Sooner Federal Savings and 
Loan, had been a beacon i 
above the Northwest 
Expressway in Oklahoma 
City for 20 years. Even 
though the savings and 
loan is defunct, Oklahoma 
Citians were happy to hang 
on to the pig, except that a i 
glowing “S” on its mid- 
section looked too much 
like a Sheraton hotel logo 
and confused travelers. 
Fittingly, building tenants 
celebrated the pig’s 
removal from 50 Penn 
Place tower with a barbe- 
cue. 

WE'D SOONER BE 
CALLED OKIES 

It took an earthquake to 
knock out the Okie Girl 
Restaurant, a California 
restaurant that had survived 
a billboard tussle with the 
California Department of 
Transportation over 
whether or not the term 
“Okie” was derogatory. 
Highway officials said the 
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word was offensive to 
Oklahomans. Restaurant 
owner Mary Lynn Chess, a 
Broken Bow native, 
disagreed — and she was 
backed up by Governor 
David Walters, who wrote 
a letter to CDOT explain- 
ing that most Oklaho- 
mans wear the name with 
pride. The case went to 
court and eventually the 
highway department was 
ordered to pay $32,000 in 
damages. But, ironically, ^ 
it was a highway that 
closed the restaurant 
down this year — Chess 
couldn’t survive the loss 
of business caused by the | 
destruction of California 
roads in the earthquake. I 

THE THINKING 
MAN'S CRIME, 

PART ONE 

In Sallisaw, after a man 
was accused of burglariz- 
ing a Sequoyah County 
house, he was so rattled 
that he went to the police 
department to file a 
complaint against his 
accuser. The man jotted 
down the accuser’s license 
tag number for the 
police — on a business 
card that was among 
things stolen in an earlier 
burglary. 

THE THINKING 
MAN'S CRIME, 

PART TWO I 

An Oklahoma City owner 
of a stolen truck dialed the 
number of the mobile 
phone in the truck’s cab, 
and was surprised when 
he got an answer. He 
was even more surprised 
when he asked the 
driver where he was 
headed and got another 
(correct) answer. The 
Oklahoma City police 
arrested the thief, who 
explained that his own 
truck had run out of gas. I 


FIRST, TRY 
AND STAY CALM 

The Oklahoma State 
University entomology 
department was awarded a 
$5,000 grant to develop a 
“first-alert” system along 
the Red River that would 
warn of the arrival of 
Africanized killer bees from 
Texas. But the concerned 
callers who rang up the 
department in mid-October 
were in a tizz over swarms 
of, not a virulent strain of 
bees, but ladybugs. The 
little red bugs were just 
trying to find a warm place 
for winter, an OSU ento- i 
mologist said. 

WALK 2,500 MILES 
FOR A CAMEL? 

Oklahoma City became | 
the unintended destination 
of an Argentinian airline 
passenger aboard a flight 
that was supposed to be 
non-stop from Miami, 

Florida, to San Francisco. 
When the plane made an 
emergency stop for another 
passenger, the Argentinian 
was dumped: he had been 
warned against smoking 
after he was caught lighting 
up in the lavatory. He 
proceeded then to puff in 
his seat, with a blanket over 
his head. 

HAM ON THE LAM 

A Norman man was 
repeatedly ticketed this year 
for violating an anti-swine 
ordinance: the man insisted | 
on taking his three-legged 
pet, a pot-bellied pig named 
Lewis, to work with him in 
his real estate office. Gary 
Crawford received a sus- 
pended sentence in munici- 
pal court, the Norman City 
Council denied Crawford’s 
request for an exception for 
pets in the anti-swine law, 
and now Crawford, who 
runs a pot-bellied pig 
rescue service called Fat 


Chance, will take the 
matter to district court. 
Meanwhile, Lewis is 
receiving supportive fan 
mail from former Oklaho- 
mans from as far away as El 
Centro, California. 

BUT DOES SHE TYPE? 

Johnny Blasier, a 
Stillwater native, has taught 
his two-year-old quarter 
horse. Ice, to chug a bottle 
of soda, twirl a rope, fall 
down and play dead, dance 
to country music, sit like a 
dog, and hold a fishing pole. 

“The Tonight Show” has 
dibs on Ice’s first television 
performance, Blasier said, 
but locally. Ice has already 
appeared at a Stillwater wiener 
roast and a Choctaw rodeo. 

WELL, OPOSSUMS 
WOULD PLAY DEAD, 
TOO 

A Duncan couple who 
raise ostriches and emus 
commercially added a line 
of exotic pets to their farm 
this year — flying squirrels 
and hedgehogs. The squir- 
rels, who eat lettuce and 
peanuts, “are really an 
undiscovered pet,” said 
breeder Randy Robinson. 


TRADE WAR 

A Tulsa pawn shop owner 
offered a ten percent dis- 
count on guns and firearms 
to customers who brought in 
a Reba McEntire compact 
disc, cassette, or concert 
ticket, after Reba offered 100 
concert tickets in trade for 
guns. Reba had collected 49 
guns the day before the offer 
expired; while Tulsa Gun 
and Pawn piled up 80 
cassettes and CDs. 

STILL LIFE WITH 
LAUNDRY 

The Plains Indian and 
Pioneer Museum in 
Woodward had a posthu- 
mous exhibit this year of 
works by local artist Lea 
Boatman, whose medium 
was dryer lint — you know, 
the stuff that collects in 
the dryer screen. Boat- 
man used a range of 
colors, layering the lint 
like oil paint and fixing it 
in place with hair spray. 
The artist collected lint 
for 18 years, sorting her 
laundry carefully and 
sometimes washing 
things for no reason 
other than their lint 
potential. 



The late lint artist Lea Boatman. 
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NATIVE AMERICANS 


Tribal Renaissance 

Looking back, moving forward 


A ll but dismanttBci prior to the 1970s, in 1994 Indian 
nations saw themseives thriving once more; their 
struggies for tribai sovereignty flowering in some 
unexpected pieces— iike the White House and the Hails of 
Congress* Recognition is ail weil and good but tangibie 
resuits are even better — and the tribes had pienty this 
year: the Osage have a new constitution, the Choctaws 
and Cherokees have new heaith centers in the works, and 
ali Okiahoma Native Americans, a disproportionate say in 
the Smithsonian's new Museum of the American Indian* 



Cherokee Chief Wilma Mankiller: her autobiogmphy ManktUer: A 
Chief and Her People wan hno paperback, and time's talk of a movie. 


Times They’re a Changing 

Since she took office in 1987, Cherokee Chief Wilma Mankilkr ha$ 
seen her tribe become the largest Indian nation in the United States, 
adopt a new constitution, hqld its first tribal elections since statehood, 
reejtablish its court system, and become a player in northeastern 
Oklahoma's economic develop7nent and health care efforts. At the same 
time that Mankilkr brought a more businesslike approach to tribal 
governing, she has worked to improve the quality of life for Cherokee 
women, children, and the disabled. 

Mankiller's quiet wisdom /ro5 endeared her to local Cherokees, 
national huiian leaders, and to celebrities like author Alice Walkerand 
Gloria Steinem; in 1994 — despite cajoling a?id pleading from her staff— 
Mankiller announced that she would not seek reeleaion. 

She will not, however, retire; she plans to continue her writing and her 
work on the Ford Foundation. 


YOU CAN GO HOME 

On November 4 , 40 
members of the Chickasaw 
Nation crossed the Missis- 
sippi River going east, 
symbolically marking the 
nation’s return to its 
homeland of Tennessee — it 
had been 167 years since 
the Chickasaw made the 
same journey west on their 
exodus to Oklahoma* The 
stay was only temporary — 
the tribe still calls Oklahoma 
home* 

COINCIDENCE 
OR NO? 

Apache warrior Geronimo 
appeared on the U,S. Postal 
Service’s “Legends of the 
West” postage stamp series. 
Geronimo was a prisoner of 
war and ultimately buried 
at Fort Sill, one of three 
official first-day issue sites 
for the stamp* The cer- 
emony at Fort Sill, however, 
was hampered by an 
unexpected rain. 

PROTECTING OUR 
RIGHTS 

Scott Morrison ofTalihina 
was elected a member-at- 
large to the national 
American Civil Liberties 
Union board of directors; 


she is Choctaw and only the 
third Oklahoman so honored 
in ACLU history* 

THAT'S CHIEF ROY 
ROGERS TO YOU 

Roy Rogers became the 
first entertainer to be 
inducted into the Native 
American Entertainers Hall 
of Fame; the cowboy star was 
also made an honorary 
Choctaw chief — complete 
with floor-length headdress* 
Seems Rogers is part 
Choctaw, and he and his wife. 
Dale Evans, are parents of a 
4 1 - ye a r- old ful h b lood 
Choctaw daughter they 
adopted as an infant. 

“How often can 1 wear 
this?” Rogers asked after 
donning the bonnet* 

“As often as you like,” 
Choctaw Chief Hollis Roberts 
assured him. 

ENDING OF AN ERA 

billy Schlicht — the last 
Choctaw code-talker from 
World War II — died January 
10 at the age of 73. The futh 
blood was one of a group of 
Choctaws in World War II 
who used their tribai language 
to pass messages for the Allies 
that the enemy could not 
interpret or decode* 


BLUE RIBBON FESTIVAL 

Oklahoma City’s Red Earth 
Festival won the 1994 
Cultural Heritage Tourism 
award from the Travel 
Industry Association of 
America* Reportedly one 
judge was overheard com- 
plaining that the festival was 
already over — forcing him 
to wait another year to see it 
for himself. 


LEGAL EAGLE 

Attorney Billy Michael 
Barrage of Antlers became the 
only Native American to serve 
on the federal bench; the 
Choctaw (recommended by 
David Boren and nominated 
by President Clinton) filled an 
open position as a roving 
judge who works on cases in 
all three of the state’s federal 
judicial districts* 
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In MemoiY 

mi 

h has 

tradition: 0 / the 

Cheyenne frifre of westejn 
Oklahoma gather at the base 
of a duster of grassy hilts 
twar the site of the Battle of 
the Washita where in the 
early light of November 27\ 
1868, Chief Black Kettle and 
some 100 Cheyenne were 
massacred by Ll Coi George 
Custer and an army of 800 
soldiers. 

This year, the d^sd'^ance 
of that lo?jg-dgo oyirffge ivti5 
int ensified^ ^ tlw 
varw ns^h eycn f>yk!ods t ' 

members did for the ABiy 
minisea^es, **Norih aftd 
Soutih-Airt //J, Heaven md * 
Hell. ** The scrip t for the 

minisedef 'called fot a 
massacre of a'Cheyef^te 
euf^wi pmei U, a ndprigi finUy 


scrtftj^^ji(d end on a . tridre 
hdpe^ ^ 

5«ri'm?r, WiiS^wHtten 

in at the last momejti ^ 



the producers ivr? n ted a 
^ com pletc ll mjLf /t i i f I 

AhnsrCjortg, WtAft 
Cfteympe^ arguediT^ifhtfu' 



BAMBI GOES NATIVE 

In 1994, the Walt Disney 
Co. and Arapahos teamed 
up to translate into 
Arapaho — the hope is that 
the film will encourage 
young Arapahos to learn 
their native tongue. 

LONG AS THE WATERS 
RUN 

Cherokee Chief Wilma 
MankillerofTahlequah was 
there, so was Comanche 
Chairman Wallace Coffey of 
Lawton. In fact, hundreds of 
Native American Icitders 
descended on die White 
House in April for a historic 
audience \vidi President 
Clinton in which he signed a 
directive that states U.S. 
agencies will deal with tribes as 
sovereign and equal partners. 


PEYOTE PASSAGE 

In September, Native 
Americans regained the right 
to use peyote in traditional 
ceremonies, after Congress 
voted to exempt the religious 
use of peyote from federal and 
state-controlled substance 
laws. (Peyote use — even by 
Native American Church 
members — had been illegal 
since a 1990 U.S. Supreme 
Court decision stripped 
constitutional protection from 
peyote as a Siicrament.) 

COMING HOME 

The Arapaho tribe reclaimed 
the remains of eight tribal 
members stored away in the 
Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C., for some 
130 years. The bodies — 
including a 1 0-year-old child 



The first ever Osage Nationa! Council mdneted July 18, 1994: front, 
CeccUa Talkhief Lemorj, council, Crayhorsei Shatmou Love Edwards, 
supreme caurti Oklahoma City; George E. Tallchief, council president, 
Fairfax; Cheryl R. Whitehorn, council. Hominy; Cheryl R. Potts, council. 
Sand Springs; attd cotmdl memhers standing, Everett M. Waller and 
Louis R Dailey tL both of Hominy; Jerry Shaw, Wichita, Kans^ts; 

William R. Lyrm, Pawhuska; Edward RedEagfe Jr., Barnsdall; and 
Raymond A. 'Fheis H and Mark Jeffrey Simms, all of Bartlesville. 

SAVED BY A CONSTITUTION 

The Osage Nation Siwed itself from extinction this year when 
members voted February 4 to ratify a new constitution. From 
1906 until the vote, only Osage members who had headrights — 
shares of tribal oil and mineral interests — could vote in tribal 
matters. Technically, the tribe was supposed to be dissolved 
when its original 2,229 allottees died — as of this year only 60 
remained. 

Prior to the ratification, 4,000 Osage could vote. Now the tribe 
is 1 3,000 electors strong. The new constitution also transfers 
power from an eight-member council to newly created judicial, 
legislative, and executive branches. 


and an Arapaho man known as 
Medicine Bear — ^were reburied 
June 25 at a Cheyenne- Arapaho 
burial ground near Concho. 


1843. It turned 1 50 years 
old in 1994 and remains the 
official newspaper of the 
Cherokee Nation. 


'NO NUKES HERE' 

Tonkawas turned out in 
force in August to vote on a 
resolution that would have 
allowed the tribal president to 
negotiate a contract for a 
monitored retrievable storage 
facility for spent nuclear rods 
to be built on tribal lands in 
Oklahoma. 

Despite the fact that the 
Tonkawa tribe suffers from 28 
percent unemployment among 
its 320 members and that the 
facility would have meant 520 
jobs with an annual payroll of 
$25 million, members voted 
the resolution down 58-44. 

(The facilities have been 
rebuffed by all fifty states.) 

'G-YA-NB-HA' 

It had been decades since 
anyone had requested a 
Cherokee marriage license and 
almost as long since anyone 
had inquired about the hows of 
a traditional Cherokee 
wedding ceremony, but 1 994 
saw Cherokee Chief Wilma 
Mankiller authorize both 
within a matter of months. 

On April 23, Raymond 
Vann, 50, and Sioux Smith, 46, 
were married in the same 
Cherokee ceremony once used 
by their ancestors outside 
Tahlequahj December 30, Cass 
Smith, 23, married Kelie 
Myers, 20, a Gulf War veteran, 
under the first marriage license 
obtained from the Cherokee 
Nation in nearly a century 
(the license actually licensed 
someone to marry them). 

Oh yes, G-M-NE-HA is 
Cherokee for “1 take him/her.” 

BUT DID THEY HAVE 
PAPERBOYS? 

The Cherokee AdvoaUe was 
established as a weekly paper 
by the Cherokee National 
Council on December 23, 


COWBOYS & INDIANS 

The National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame in Oklahoma 
City is the protector of all 
things Western — but folks 
have usually taken that to 
mean "all things cowboy.” In 
fact, museum officials say, 
the museum probably has 
more Indian than cowboy 
art, and this will be reflected 
in a new exclusively Native 
American gallery that is part 
of the HalPs new west vring 
(ETA: late 1995). 

The Hall broke ground on 
the wing in 1994 just months 
after cranes carefully lifted 
and placed fames Earle 
Fraser*s plaster sculpture 
End of the Trail — depicting 
an Indian at the end of the 
Trail of Tears — into its 
own new wing. 



A new site: Fraser's End of 
the Trail. 


THE REAL STORY 

Oklahoma historians David 
Baird and Danney Goble 
published their new history 
of the Sooner State, The Story 
of Oklahoma, The book 
differs mightily from the 
history books of old, which 
lumped eastern tribes 
together as the Five Civilized 
Tribes and barely alluded to 
the Native American 
influence in our housing, 
heritage, or government. In 
this tome, Native Americans 
get their due — more than 500 
index entries alone. 
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Chaiigiiig of the Guard 


The GOP s w eeps up 

O klahoma political pundits couldn't decide if it would 
go down in the annals of time as the "Year of the 
Woman" (finally) or the "Year of the Jock" (three former 
football stars were on the ballot). Not until the morning 
after did it become clear that the only label that could 
possibly apply for Election '94 was the "Year of the 
Republican." We went to bed with three Republican and 
five Democratic congressmen; we woke up to seven 
Republicans and a solitary Democrat— Rep. Bill Brewster- 
going back to Capitol Hill. Republicans swept state offices 
they hadn't held in decades — in some instances ever in the 
history of Oklahoma. As Democrats hunkered down to 
figure out where they went wrong. Republicans couldn't 
stop grinning— as new R-Rep. Frank Lucas marveled; "I've 
never been in the majority before— anywhere." 



MAKE THAT GOOD 
OLD GALS 

Oklahoma Citian Mary 
Fallin, 40, became the first 
woman and the first 
Republican ever to be 
elected lieutenant gover- 
nor in the history of 
Oklahoma — she ran 
against Democrat Nance 
Diamond, another woman. 

(The year also saw a 
Republican woman — 
Brenda Reneau of 
Edmond — elected Labor 


Commissioner, and a 
woman — State Senator 
Bernice Shedrick of 
Stillwater — ^make the 
Democratic run-off for 
governor.) 


HEAD OF HIS CLASS 

Republican Jim Inhofe, 
elected in the mid-term 
elections to fill the Senate 
seat vacated by David 
Boren, was chosen 
president of the freshman 
Senate class of the 1 04th 
Congress. Naming a 
president is an informal 
Senate tradition, carried out 
during orientation meetings 
for new senators. As 
president, Inhofe will help 
guide the policy agenda for 
the new senators, a spokes- 
man in his Washington 
office said. (To get to the 
Senate, Inhofe had to beat 
D-Congressman Dave 
McCurdy.) 


SWEET JUSTICE 

She was the first woman to 
serve on the Oklahoma 



Oklahomans new first family: Chip, Cathy and franks Kelly^ and Carrie, 


GOP BACK IN BUSINESS 

On November 8 Frank Keating became Oklahoma's 25th 
governor — the first governor elected witli less than a majority of 
the votes and only the third Republican to hold the office in state 
history (Henry Bellmon held the office twice). Keating won a 
three- man race that included Lt. Gov. Jack Mildren on the 
Democratic ticket and former Congressman Wes Watkins as an 
Independent. 

Though he made his name in public service, the Tulsan quickly 
brought a businessman's touch to the state's highest office: he 
introduced his own product line. 

The Oklahoma- made products — from Perfectly Frank 
j cologne at $25 a bottle to Keating golf balls — appeared in an 
'Tnaugurai Catalog” designed to help finance the governor's four 
j inaugural balls. At last report, the inaugural balls were sold out — 
no word on golf ball sales. 


Supreme Court — guarantee- 
ing herself a place in state 
history books — but itTl now 
take two entries to cover 
Justice Alma Wilson's 
judicial record -set ting. The 
Pauls Valley native was 
unanimously elected to the 
court's top post November 
10 by her peers; she's now 
Chief Justice Alma Wilson. 

With Justice Yvonne 
Kauger as Wilson's right 
hand, Oklahoma becomes 
one of the few states in the 
countiy to have women 
serving in the top two 
Supreme Court positions. 
(Kauger is vice chief justice 
of the nine-member court.) 



Cleta Deatherage Mitcbel! 


SHORTER 8r SWEETER 

Former Democrat state 
legislator Cleta Deatherage 
Mitch el Fs prominence soared 
this year as she spearheaded 
the national fight for term 
limits. Dubbed a “spitfire 
from Oklahoma” by the 
Washington press, Mitchell 
heads the Washington, D.C.- 
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based Term Limits Legal 
Institute. Its latest show- 
down has been a case 
before the U.S. Supreme 
Court that is expected to 
decide the legality of state- 
level term limits, 

Oklahoma voters 
approved term limits by a 
2- 1 margin in September 
(the new law allows 
candidates who reach the 
limit to return to Washing- 
ton but they have to get 
there as a write-in candi- 
date — their name cannot 
be printed on the ballot). 



Virgil Cooper 


BEGINNERS' LUCK? 

Virgil Cooper, a 7 1 -year- 
old retired middle- school 
principal from Drum right, 
got his 15 m inutes of fame 
(and made the cover of The 
New York Times in the 
process) when he upset 
Congressman Mike Synar, 
44, in the Democratic run- 
off for the 2nd District 
Seat. Cooper spent $16,900 
to Synar's $300,000. 

Ultimately the seat went 
to another political 
newcomer, Republican 
Tom Coburn. It was the 
first time in 74 years a 
Republican has held the 
post (Synar controlled the 
seat for 16 years). 



Da\^id Boren in the OU library. 


Mr. President 


In J994, US. Senator David Boren had the kind of year polhidans thrive on: he was a pivotal 
player tn almost every major hill the Clinton administration tried to pass (usually as a reality check), 
had his say on health care, and surfaced as CUntords nemesis in The Agenda* Bob Woodward's hook 
on the inside workings of the Clinton White House. 

Boren's own presidential aspirations are a matter of record but everyone was caught offguard when 
it became clear in summer that he planned on becoming president of the University of Oklahoma — 
not the United States. 

Though Oklabmna Democrats begged and pleaded for him to keep his Senate seat (particularly 
with Tinker Air Force base looking vulnerable), Boren wouldn't budge. The fall semester started with 
Boren still in Washington, but his homey presence was already being felt ow annpns. By November, he 
and wife, Molly, were sendng coffee and cookies to OU physical plant workers who had helped repair 
their ueiv campus residence and contemplating a move to Boyd House — -oure the traditional home of 
the OU president and now offices for Prospective Student Services. 

Those who wondered just what Boren might mean to OU got their first inkling when he hosted rwo 
normally sleepy alumni receptions: it was standing room only at both. 
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Why Tractors? Given the Beatles, Monkeys, Airplanes^ and the Flanting Ups: we shotdd have seen ir 


In Country Music 

Our roots are showing 


I t has been years since anyone other than an Oklahoman has been 
named the Entertainer of the Year by NashvMie's Country Music 
Association— four to be precise, Vince 0111 has won the award the 
last two years; before that Garth reigned for two years over the 
runaway train that country music was becoming. In the mid- 
eighties, there was Reba, who showed the world that a word like 
"‘love" could have seven syllables. 

But this year has been one year not oniy to celebrate the recent 
successes— like Toby Keith, Brooks and Dunn, Joe Diffie, and sold- 
out sports arenas— but to remember that before there was a 
Garth, Reba, or Vince there was Merle, Conway, and Roy. And 
before them, Bob Wills, and the ultimate country singer, Woody 
Guthrie. 

Oklahomans' dominance and infiuence in country music ceased to 
be a story a few dozen major awards ago. Now it reads a lot more 
like a heritage. 


TRACTORS PULL 

The average age of band 
members is 46, it look them 
nearly four years to record 
their debut album (working 
in Leon Russeirs old Church 
Studio in Tulsa), but the 
debut, self-titled album by 
the Tractors sold an incred- 
ible 1,000,000 copies. It also 
earned the Tulsa band a gig 
on the CoLintiy Music 
Association’s award pro- 
gram — it was the first tinae 
the Tulsa band had appeared 


i n p u b 1 i c. Cou n try G u t ta r 
named the album Number 5 
on its top ten albums list; 
critics called it a variation of 
the Tulsa Sound, which they 
described as a blend of 
gospel. Western swing, blues, 
and roots rock. Fans just 
called; the Tractors set up a , 
toll-free number — 800- 
SHUFFLE. 



The Tractors\kbut album went 
plalimun in the last days of ! 994. 


TWO FOR THE ROAD 

Kix Brooks and former 
Tulsan Ronnie Dunn 
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END OF AN ERA 

A high school sophomore 
named Reba McEntire sang 
there, and Lane Frost went 
there to get tossed by bulls. 
The Ken Lance Sports Arena, 
a rodeo complex and dance 
hall near Ada, has been a 
playground for legends and 
legends- in -the-making for 34 
years. This December, Lance, 
66, a former trick roper 
himself, put the arena up for 
auction so he could retire. By 
year\s end, negotiations with 
an undisclosed buyer were 
still pending. 

WORKING CLASS 

Joe Diffie distinguished 
himself this year from the 
pack of country’s beefy 
balladeers by adding a dose 
of blue-collar humor to his 
music with songs about 
brown gra%y and a life spent 
in a big rig. By year’s end 
“Pick-Up Man’— "I met 
all my wives in traffic 
jams” — was number one on 
the charts. 


Alma's }oe 

THERE'S SINGING 8e 
THERE'S TALKING 

When Life Magazine 
compiled its list of the 100 
Most Important People in 
the History of Country 
Music for its Roots of 
Count r)^ Music issue in 
spring of 1994, we expected 
to find plenty of Oklahomans 
sprinkled throughout the 
list — and we weren’t disap- 
p o i n ted . Wes te r n s w I n g 
legend Bob Wills was up 
there in the top ten (Wills 
was Texas born, but he didn’t 


Reba’s Run 


Brooks and Dunn 


survived the success of their 
monster hit “Boot Scootin’ 
Boogie” to win a Grammy in 
1994 for the song ''Hard- 
Workin’ Man” as well as 
the Vocal Duo of the Year 
award by the Country 
Music Association. They 
also packed concert halls 
and honky-tonks for their 
high-energy performances: 
the duo’s tour was the 
second highest -grossing 
act in the country, behind 
Reba McEntire. 


UNFADED LOVE 

When 34 former Texas 
Playboys, including Eldon 
Shambliii and Leon Rausch, 
gathered in Oklahoma City in 
August to celebrate the 60th 
anniversary of Bob Wills’s 
first broadcast on KVOO 
radio in Tulsa, recollections 
flowed along with the twangs 
of his legendary western 
swing. 

When Wills and the 
Playboys traveled around 
Oklahoma in the 1930s, one 
musician recalled, “there’ d be 
500 people watching Bob 
play, 500 people dancing, and 
500 people outside fighting.” 

This year. Liberty Records 
reissued a definitive Bob 
Wills collection, a three-CD 
boxed set, Bob Wi!h: £ncure, 
and Boh WUh ami His Texas 
Playboys for the Last Time, 
recorded in December, 1973, 
just 1 8 months before Wills’s 
death. 


It has been ten years since Reba McEntire first named 
Entertainer of the Ycur by the Country Music Association — and 
every year since then, BiM board Magazine has named her the 
BesCSeiling Country Female Vocalist in the country. But not only 
is the red-haired Cfwckie native not resting on her hmreh, its 
hard to figure how she finds time to rest at a!L 

!n 1 994, she released her autobiography, Reba: My Story, am/ 
her 23rd album, performed in front of sohi-out andiences across 
the country, helped prodttce her ewu television specuil, and even 
grinned her way onto America's kitchen counters: her face 
appeared on ten rnillhn Frhos bags in November^ She also 
farthered her burgeoning career as an actress with featured roles in 
two movies, North, and the made-for-tekvssion 'Is There Life 
Ouf Theref" based on her song of the same title. (The song, about 
finding fuifdhnent in addition to family and home, inspired 
hundreds of women to go back to school.) 

Reba lives in a buttercup yellow mansion in Nashville now, but 
her hook, as well as her unreconstructed grits- and-gravy accent, 
reveal how tightly the sequin -clad star has held on to her 
Oklahoma roots. “/ was pregnant deader than a hammerr she 
wri/es, averjayed to be expecting her 
only child, a son Shelby. She also 
tells how she keeps the extra 
toiletries delivered to her hotel 
rooms, donating them by the bagful 
to Reba's Ranch, a house she built 
for families of patients in Denison, 

Texas, where Reba's former 
n eigl rigors go for m ed ical trea tti i et 1 1. 

And she reports /loiv, when she 
flew her parents to New York for 
her 1987 debut in Carnegie Hall 
and checked them into a swauAy 
hotel, her father. Chirk McEntire, 
looked around the /inx'c /tj/i/jy 
and “A person sure 

could stack a lot of hay in here. ” 


The Qtteen of Country: 
Reba McEntire. 
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really start to holler till he 
got to Tulsa), and Merle 
Haggard, Roy Clark, Woody 
Guthrie, and Reba McEntire 
also earned mentions. 

Number 55 was a 
surprise, however, consider- 
ing there wasn’t room for 
Clint Black or even Vince 


Gill. It was Oklahoma 
Publishing Company presi- 
dent Edward Gaylord, who 
has controlling interest in the 
Grand Ole Opry, Opryland 
USA, Opryland Hotel, and the 
Nashville Network. “Money 
talks,” Life said. “This kind of 
money screams.” 



Vince Gill: crooner extraordinaire. 


A Nice Guv Finishes Hist 

Behind his backy they say he*s the nicest guy in country 
music. Oklahoma City native Vince Gill is remarkabhy not 
only because this year he broke Country Music Association 
records by winning the Best Male Vocalist award for the fourth 
time in four years and carried off the Entertainer of the Year 
award for the second year in a row (along with three other CM A 
awards), but because he did it all with nary a hint of backlash. 

What*s the deal? Partly iPs his laid-back manner and his 
public obsession with — fiot Vince Gill — but golf, and partly 
because the list of charities he supports is nearly as long as his 
list of awards. He went to Europe on tour this yeary but he 
came back to Oklahomay too, for concert appearances in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa and also to hang out at an Okla- 
homa City swimming pool with his sister. 

He's humbky too. Reviewers may use the term 
"'Beatlemania" when talking about his effect on female audience 
members, but Vince's own assessment of his hunk potential is 
more cautious: '^There's a little bit of Gomer in me. " 


GO, SIS, GO 

Colleen Brooks, Garth’s 
mom, knew her kids 
would be famous — but 
she wasn’t betting heavily 
on Garth. It was Betsy 
Smittle, Garth’s half- 
sister, whose name Mrs. 
Brooks expected to see up 
in lights first. This year, 
Betsy, who goes by just her 
first name, caught up some 
to little brother by releas- 
ing an album to good 
reviews, touring in Austra- 
lia, and singing in Macy’s 
Thanksgiving Day Parade. 



The Brooks women. 

STILL PICKING & STILL 
GRINNING 


Roy Clark released his 
autobiography this year — 
My Life in Spite of Myself — 
and two new albums, Roy 


Clark and Joe Pass Play 
Hank Williams, and 
Christmas in Branson. It 
has been said that Clark, 
a Tulsa resident, put the 
Haw in the television 
show “Hee Haw,” but he 
will be remembered, too, 
as the first country star to 
build a music theater in a 
sleepy Missouri resort 
town called Branson. 

OKIE FROM 
CHECOTAH 

Merle Haggard, 
descended from a 
Checotah family gone to 
California and author of 
such redneck classics as 
“Okie from Muskogee,” 
“Fighting Side of Me,” and 
“I Think I’ll Just Stay Here 
and Drink,” was inducted 
into the Country Music 
Hall of Fame to a chorus 
of “What in the heck took 
so long?” Only one other 
musician has bested The 
Hag’s record of 38 singles 
at the top of Billboard’s 
charts, and that was 
another Oklahoman, 
Conway Twitty, who 
had 40. 



Roy Clark: he chooses to live in Tulsa. 
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Tfw newly svelte Garth. 


YAWN WHEN 
YOU SAY THAT 

Not even swinging out over 
his audiences on a rope or an 
interview with Playboy 
magazine in June kept Garth 
Brooks ofif the Boring 
Institute’s list of the Ten Most 
Boring Celebrities in 1994, a 
roster which also includes OJ. 
Simpson, Prince Charles, and 
Koseanne and Tom Arnold. 

The dubious honor makes 
sense once you know the 
institute’s founder bases the 
rankings on massive media 


exposure: the megastar not 
only appeared in Playboy, but 
on the cover of the Rollmg 
Stone, on his second network 
television special, and, oh 
yeah, on a world tour. 

Brooks is so hot, he topped 
Biilboanfs charts at year’s end 
without releasing a single tune: 
he was on top with a collection 
of previously released songs on 
The Hits. 

TAKE A LEFT AT TOBY 

Folks in Moore are so proud 
of hometown-boy- made-good 


Toby Keith, they named part 
of a street — one section of 
Eastern Avenue^ — ^after the 
singer this year, Keith, who 
lived in Moore from the 
fourth grade until high 
school graduation, has only 
made two albums, but the 
first one, Toby Keith, is 
al ready pi at i n u m . The 
second, Boomtowru is headed 
for gold. Keith, who worked 
in the oil fields after gradua- 
tion, penned the title song 
"Boomtown,’’ using his 
observations about Elk City, 



He wonh forget where he came from: Moore gave Keith his own street, key to the city, and day. 
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Alternative S ounds 

Some rock, some roll 


I f s not Seattle, or even close. But thanks in large measure to the 

5 


■ success of a band called the Flaming Ups, Norman has increas- 
ingly become a place where record executives come to scout new 
talent. As a result, a handful of bands from Oklahoma City and 
Norman have recently signed major record deals, and there's scads 
more— with names like Glue, Rocket Attack USA, Syringe, Three 
Ring Carcass, and Cinderbiscuits— that could be on the brink. The 
local benefit? You may have to be under 30 to appreciate it, but 
many more Oklahoma venues are booking local bands playing 
original music. 


READ THEIR LIPS 

The Flaming Lips are 
another one of those “ten- 
year overnight success” 
stories. The Oklahoma City 
band, tagged alternative for 
want of a better description, 
pressed its own first record 
back in the 1980s and booked 
its own first tour. Now, with 
six records under its belt, the 
band has a recording contract 
with Warner Brothers, is a 
staple on the Lollapalooza 
tour, and was invited to 
perform at England's 
prestigious Reading Festival 
for two years running. The 
video of the single “She Don't 
Use Jelly” currently is a 
featured “Buzz Clip” on 


MTV — watch closely for the 
OU clock tower. The video 
was filmed on the OU campus. 

MORE DO-IT- 
YOURSELFERS 

In August, the Norman band 
Wakeland signed a recording 
contract with Giant, a division 
of Warner Brothers, after 
producing its own first album 
and selling 10,000 copies of its 
first two releases. 



Chainsaw Kittens 

A.W.O.L. KITTENS 

A national magazine article 
touting the quality of life in 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
listed the fact that the 
Chainsaw Kittens make their 
home there as a cultural bonus. 
Problem is, the Kittens live in 
Norman. The alternative band, 
who earned the notice of 
Rolling Stone magazine, does 
have a recording contract with 
Chapel Hill's Mammoth 
Records. 

THE OTHER NIXONS 

Another 

Norman band i 
signed with a 
major label in 
the fall: the 

frenetic T//e Nixons 

Norman metal/rock 
band The Nbcons signed a 
multi-album deal with MCA 
records, after the ballad 
“Sisters” from their first 
(independently released) album 
became a cult favorite in 
regional markets. It wasn’t too 
long ago the four-man band 
played some venues for $30 a 
night. This August, they were 
on the cover of Billboard 
Magazine. 

TAKE ONE, RADIAL 
SPANGLE 

Members of Radial Spangle, 
yet another Norman band, had 
only played together in public 
nvo times when a former 



released two albums and has 
played together many, many 
more times — they toured in 
England twice and the East 
Coast for the first time this fall. 

TUNED IN RADIO 

It was as startling as the first 
time the mild-mannered Clark 
Kent transformed into 
Superman: a quiet Stillwater 
radio station that made its 
name broadcasting football 
games donned the duds of an 
alternative music station (the 
only commercial one in the 
state). Ears perked up in cars 
throughout central Oklahoma. 

KSPI 93.7 hasn’t forsaken 
pigskin, but now station music 
director Paul Ziriax spins 
unknown Okie musicians on 
Thursday nights, and 
Hugh Foley, former 
program director for 
WNYU in New York City, 
airs weekend programs like 
“the critical significance of 
African-American jazz in 
Muskogee” (it plays better than 
it sounds: one installment 
featured 86-year-old Claude 
“Fiddler” Williams, a 
Muskogee native and one of 
the last jazz fiddlers left in the 
world). 

MR. COOL 

Another Muskogee native — 
80-year-old Jay McShann — 
received the 1994 Benny 
Carter Jazz Award from the 
American Federation of Jazz 
Societies. The jazz pianist 
shows no signs of slowing 
down: he recently zipped over 
to Berlin to play in 1994’s 
“Kansas City Night Out.” 



saw their show 


and urged them 
to send a demo 
to a British 
record company. 

The label, Beggars Banquet, 
signed the band, which by that 
time had performed together 
two more times. The band has 


Flaming Lips 
band member 



The Flaming Lips: local heroes. 
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Now, no mailer where yon are, you’re always in loueh. 
I nl rc)(hici Pcirsonul CummLinicaUun Seryiees truin 
So uthvveslei’ii Beli Mobile Systems. Wireless products 
including cellular phones, Pax machines and 
computers, lhal let you reach people, not places. 

'I’o lind out more, call the industry leader at 720-0411 
and “Mobilize Your l^iPe"” 



Southwestern Bell 

Mobile Systems 

6704 N.W. EXPRESSWAY 

10948 N. MAY AVENUE (QUAIL PLAZA) 

20 N. BROADWAY (MID-AMERICA PLAZA) 


MOVIES 


Character Actors 

Stomiing the stage & screen 



Movie star Luke Perry. 


O klahoma, halfway between the lights of Broadway 
and the gtitr of Hollywood, sent its share of native 
sons and daughters to the movies this year. On screen 
and behind the scenes, Oklahomans showed themselves 
to be, not character actors, but actors with character. 


WALKER, TEXAS 
RANGER 

Chuck Norris, a Wilson 
native, traded in his black 
belt for black felt. In the CBS 
program “Walker, Texas 
Ranger,” he plays a Texas 
Ranger whose expertise in 
martial arts comes in 
handy during climactic 
scenes with the bad guys. 
He plays a good guy, too, 
in real life. The former 
professional middleweight karate world champion founded 
Kick Drugs Out of America, In April, Norris hosted a 
celebrity tennis tournament with former president George 
Bush that raised $120,000 for the anti-drug campaign. 



Chuck Norris 



Okie firewo rks. 


BLOW-UP 

Kevin Costner’s movie 
Wyatt Eajp may have been a 
bomb, but the pyrotechnics 
were stunning. Western 
Enterprises, Inc., a company 
out of Carrier (about 10 
miles west of Enid), pro- 
vided the fireworks for a 
pivotal Fourth of July scene 


in the western, fashioning an 
authentic display using only 
the chemicals that would have 
been available in the 1870s. 

The firm provides fireworks 
for OKC’s Opening Night 
New Year's Eve spectacular 
and has another Hollywood 
project on the horizon, the 
movie Strange Day . 


THE REEL STAR VS. THE 
REAL STAR 

In S Seconds, teen idol Luke 
Perry turned in the best 
performance of his career as 
Lane Frost, the handsome, 
charming world champion 
bull rider from Lane, Okla- 
homa, who was killed by a 
bull in 1989 at the Cheyenne 



Lane Frost — the real thing. 


Frontier Days rodeo. 

The movie painted a 
portrait of the bull rider 
(who a friend called “the 
king Boy Scout”) as an all- 
around great guy: hard- 
working, concerned about 
his young fans, and respect- 
ful to the grown-ups, if not 
always a model husband. 
What really paid tribute to 
Frost, however, was the fact 
that the most compelling 
images on the film came at 
its end, as the credits rolled 
over footage of Lane Frost 
himself riding bulls and 
mugging with his wife and 
friends. Perry may have 
shone in 8 Secondst but Lane 
Frost was still the star. 


UNCLE SAM EVEN WANTS HIM 

When Hollywood Pictures executives went looking for a 
location for the boot camp sequences in the movie in the Army 
Now, they chose Fort Sill to lend authenticity to their movie — 
scenes were shot in real barracks, the booming howitzer fire 
recorded at Fort SilFs firing ranges was real, even some of the 
drill sergeants barking at new recruits were cast at the army base. 

The question remained whether or not lead actor Pauly 
Shore — whose character is wild-haired and possessed of a truly 
bad attitude towards work and authority — evoked reality for the 
Army, “The Army gets lots of Pauly Shores,” said an army 
technical adviser assigned to the movie. And they turn them 
into soldiers, too. 



Pauly Shore, as an unhappy grunt 
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Native 

America, 

The 

Movies 

With Wes Studi leading 
the way with a powerful 
performance in Geronimo, 
the Oklahoman Native 
American acting commmnty 
had a banner year in 1994. 
The Cherokee, Seminole, 
and Cheyenne- Arapaho 
tribes were each chosen for 
individual segments of The 
Discovery Channers '"How 
the Was LosC series 

(some of the shows aired in 
1994; all air again in 
January of 1995). 

Oklahomans also figured 
prominently in '"Lakota 
Woman’* (Jane Fonda’s first 
project at husband Ted 
Turner’s TNT network) 
behind the scenes, in front of 
the camera, and as 
inspiration. The film, which 
aired in October, covered the 
90- day occupation (or siege, 
depending on whom you talk 
to) of Wounded Knee if* 
South Dakota by the 
American Indian Movement. 
National AIM leader at the 
time WAS Oklahoman Carter 
Camp, w/io served as the 
film’s technical adviser; hh 
sister Casey Camp^Horinek 
and nephew Mekasi 
Horitiek, both Poncan and 
from Red Rock, had featured 
roles in the movie: Norman 
actor Richard Whitman, a 
Euchee, played Carter Camp 
on fdm. 

Executive producer of 
“Lakota Woman’’ and the 
upcoming ’"Tecumseh” 
Hanay Geiogamah, 
American Indian Dance 
Theater producer, from 
Anadarko. The film marked 
a cinematic historical first, 
reports Camp-HorineL One 
hundred percent of the 
Native American roles in the 
movie were filled by Native 
Americans. 


Wes Studi, as Geronimo. 
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NO PITT FALL 

Shawnee- bom Brad Pitt 
stepped Up into leading man 
status this year, first appear- 
ing as the tortured, beautiful 



Louis opposite Tom Cruise’s 
Lestat in Interview with the 
Vampire and then as 
passionate, beautiful Tristan 
in Legends of the Fall. Pitt left 
Oklahoma for Missouri when 
he was only three but still 
identifies himself as being 
from Oklahoma in interviews 
and seems to have retained a 
grounding in good-oid-boy 
ways. He drinks a lot of beer 
and told Rolling Stone 
magazine: ‘'If someone 
comes into my house in the 
middle of the night, Tm 
going to shoot their a — 


BROKEN ARROW: 

ONE CUTE SUBURB 

Broken Arrow, farming 
community turned Tulsa 
bedroom community, sent two 
adorable kiddos to Hollywood 
this year. 2^chary Mabry, age 
four, played Porky,” the 
youngest member of The Little 
Rascals, and singer and actress 
Kathryn Zaremba, who’s 1 1 , 
snagged recurring roles on the 
television series, "Full House” 
and "Sisters.” 



Preschooler t thespian, 
Zachary Mabry. 


OUR GOOD GIRL 

Jeanne Tripplehorn, from 
Tulsa, also played opposite 
Tom Cruise; she in the 
blockbuster hit, The Firm. Her 
sweetness was a welcome foil 
against the greedy excesses of 
the other characters in the film. 


PLAY IT AGAIN, JIM 

Actor Janies Garner from 
Norman will spend years in 
television syndication playing 
wry, reluctant heroes: as Bret 
Maverick in the 1950s 
western "Maverick” and 
p ri vate i n vest i gato r Jim 
Rockford in the 1980s series 
“The Rockford Files.” This 
year. Garner, who dropped 
the "Bum” from his surname 
Bumgarner when he went to 


Hollywood, reprised both 
roles — -sort of In Maverick, 
a movie released this 
summer, Mel Gibson 
played the title character, 
and Garner played a stick- 
in-the mud federal 
marshal. In November, 
the first of six two-hour 
presentations of “The 
Rockford Files,” starring 
Garner as Jim Rockford, 
was broadcast on CBS. 



IlliuninatinD' 

Lee 

Spike Lee V a u tohiograph tea I 
fibn CrookJyn 7uet mixed 
reviews, but Alfre Woodard, 
from Tulsa, Wiis uniformly 
praised for her performance as 
the mother of a struggling 
African-American family in 
Brooklyn. 

Woodard and Native 
American actress Casey Camp- 
Hormek, from Red Rock, spent 
part of the year filming the 
independent film Follow Me 
Home, which will be screened 
at the Sundance Film Festival 
in /995. 


Left, Alfre Woodard. 
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A NATION WITH VISION 


PRODUCTIVE WORK FORCE 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION SYSTEM 
STRATEGIC LOCATION 

[ Let’s Grow Together ] 


P.O. BOX 948.TAHLEQUAH, OK 74465 (918) 456-0671 


AFRICAN-AMERICANS 


What a Wonderful Year 

A crown, a judgeship, a house seat 


t \s one thing to declare 
1994 "The Year of the 
African-Amerkan in 
Oklahoma" (which 
Governor Walters did), 
quite another to have it 
coindde with anything of 
future historic impor- 
tance. But this was one 
proclamation that 
couldn't have been timed 
any better; 1994 will go 
down in history books as 
the year in which African* 
American Oklahomans set 
precedents on the field, in 
the halls of justice, and 
even on Capitol Hill, Oh, 
how sweet it was. 



Bill Picket. \ 

POSTMARK 

OKLAHOMA ' 

When it came to U.S, 
postage stamps in 1994, 
rodeo star Bill Pickett, the 
buffalo soldier, and '""Deep 
Deuce*' blues singer 
limniy Rushing all 
wa r ra n t ed St a m ps. A 
commemorative stamp 
was issued to honor the 
A fried n - Am cri ca n m en 
who served as soldiers 
during the settlement of 
the West and in the Civil 
War. 

As for Rushing, who 
grew up on NE 2nd in | 


Oklahoma City, Mr. Five-by- 
Five was one of eight black 
blues and jazz singers — 
including Muddy Waters, 
Billie Holiday, and Mildred 
Bailey — memorialized on 
their own stamps. 

GET HIM AN AGENT 

The late African-American 
cowboy Bill Pickett — a one- 
time star of Ponca City's 1 0 1 
Ranch and the inventor of 
bulldogging — finally got his 
due in 1994: The Adolph 
Coots Company commis- 
sioned a painting of Pickett 
as part of its Heritage 
Calendar Series, He 
warranted a section in a new 
textbook, Oklahoma, The 
Story of Oklahoma. The 
Oklahoma Tourism & 
Recreation Department 
emblazoned his image on 
not one but three different 
brochures. And the U.S. 
Postal Service actually 
issued a Bill Pickett stamp as 
part of its “Legends of the 
West'* series. 

The only problem: in 
some instances the image 
wasn't of Bill but one of his 
brothers. The Oklahoma 
Tourism Department went 
two for three — ^and corrected 
its one mistake. The postal 
service apologized for its 
error but refused to correct it; 
public outrage forced Uncle 
Sam to reconsider. Eventu- 
ally the postal servdee not 
only produced a new Bill 
Pickett stamp, it recalled the 
first one. Now Bill has his 
own stamp, and his brother 
has a few drcuialing worth a 
small fortune. 


YOUTHFUL VICTORY 

When the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People held its annual 
convention this year, the 
youngest at-large delegate in 
attendance was a 20-year-old 
Langston University senior, 
Chelle Luper (daughter of civil 
rights activist Clara Luper). 

Luper won the position in a 
runoff election with C. Delores 
Tucker, a former Pennsylvania 
secretary of state. 

GIVE ME AN "L/' 

GIVE ME A "U" 

Langston University's 
enrollment swelled to 2,300 
students, and its dorm 
population grew to tlie point 
that students this year were 
sleeping three to a room. A 
nice problem to have in a time 
of diminishing university 
populations. LU's solution: a 
new dorm — the first one to be 
built by an Oklahoma public 
college in 1 5 years. 

THERE SHE IS... 

It was the first time in a 
quarter of a cen tury for an 
Oklahoman to be named 
Miss Black America. But then 
Karen Wallace isn't your 
typical pageant contestant. 

At 29 — she's closer to her 30s 
than her 20s. She's tiny — 5' 4", 
100 pounds — not model tall 
nor Kate Moss thin. And 
she's an accountant. Aside 
from a few tunes in the 
shower her musical career has 
been nonexistent for years. 
(She didn't even know she 
could sing until she was a 
sophomore in college.) 

Go figure. 


Now, with an associate's 
degree in business technology 
and a bachelor of arts in 
business administration, 
Wallace begins work this 
winter on a master's degree in 
theology at Oklahoma City 
University and has plans to 
become a gospel singer. 

Her agenda as Miss Black 
America? To speak out against 
teen pregnancy. “I want them 
to know that they can do 
something better with their 
lives,” she said. In February, 
Black History Month, the 
pageant will air nationwide. 



Miss Black America: 
Karett Wallace.. 

HERE COMES 
THE JUDGE 

On October 
7, Vicki Miles- 
LaG range, 41, 
became a U.S. 

District Judge 
for the Western 
District of 
Oklahoma, 
making her the first African- 
American and the first 
woman federal judge in the 
lOlh Circuit. 

The former top prosecutor 
and Democrat state senator is 
a former congressional aide to 
Speaker of the House Carl 
Albert (she was nominated to 
the judgeship by then U.S. 
Senator Da\hd Boren). 





b\S. fudge 
Vicki Miles 
LaGrange. 
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High Watt-age 


T he day after he was elected congressmari from the 
fourth district, J*C Watts, Jr., received congratula- 
tory phone calls from two national political figures: one 
from former president George Bush* the other from the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson. That two such different 
politicos should be calling the same new young 
congressman points out the historic significance of 
Wattses election. In addition to being the first Republi- 
can ever elected from the fourth district, he is the first 
black ever elected to Congress from anywhere in 
Oklahoma. 

Perhaps no one understands the significance of 
Watts's election better than his father, J.C. "Buddy" 
Watts. The 71 -year-old Watts says he remembers only 
too well a rope that was once left hanging in a tree 
outside of his hometown of Eufaula. It had been used to 
lynch a black man, "Change is here, and it's gonna stay>" 
Buddy says proudly of his son's election. 

Indeed. Watts's election is all the more noteworthy 
because he will be one of only two black Republicans in 
the U.S. House of Representatives, and he will represent 
a district that is overwhelmingly Democrat. In fact, 
Watts himself only switched from Democrat to 
Republican in 1989, when he realized the Republican 
take on welfare, taxes, and the role of government were 
more in line with his own way of thinking. He still 
thinks of himself as an independent thinker, "My values 
and principles were established by the way 1 was raised," 
he asserts, not by party politics. 

Watts is the youngest son in a family of six. He says 
his father (aside from Jesus Christ) has had the most 
influence on his life. Buddy Watts is a Baptist minister 
who himself broke a local color barrier when he became 
Eufaula's first black policeman in 1969. Watts describes 
his father as politically activo — protesting the exclusion 
of blacks from public swimming pools and later running 
for Eutaula police chief. 

Buddy Watts has plaster likenesses of John F. 

Kennedy and Dr. Martin Luther King hanging on the 
wall of his den; “my role models,” he explains. Growing 
up during the turbulent Sixties, J,C was also influenced 
by Dr. King, To him, King's message was "never allow 
racism to keep you from developing as an individual." 
How well be absorbed that message was put to the test in 
1973 when Eufaula football coach Paul Bell moved him 
from running back to quarterback, in essence making 
the young black man the leader of the team. The Eufaula 
Iron heads had never had a black quarterback. Two 
white players promptly quit, saying, "They didn't feel 
right playing behind a black guy,” recalls Watts. 

Watts recounts the old incident without bitterness. 

He is quick to add that naysayers began to be won over 
after he put in an impressive performance against Spiro 
in his first game. Soon boosters were asking Coach Bell 
why he had waited so long to make him quarterback, 


Watts recalls with a smile, "People kicked on J.C. 'til he 
proved he could do the job,” says Buddy Waits. (The 
town later renamed one of its streets J,C. Watts, Jr, 
Avenue.) 

For the next 13 years Watts honed his skills as a 
quarterback, leading first the OU Sooners to consecutive 
Big Eight championships in 1980 and '81 and then going 
on to play professional ball in the Canadian Football 
League, Given the family tradition. Watts says that he 
always had it in the back of his mind to go into politics, 
but when he returned to Oklahoma in 1987, he instead 
took a job as youth minister at the Sunnylane Baptist 
Church in Del City. 

Ministers have more than a little in common with 
quarterbacks — both are expected to lead and inspire 
while at the same time responding to cues from those 
they are leading. The same could be said for politicians. 
So, it is not surprising that when Watts did enter politics 
in 1990, he was good at it. He was elected by a landslide 
to the Corporation Commission, becoming the first 
black ever elected to a statewide office in Oklahoma. 
Observers on both sides of the aisle have appraised the 
Norman Republican as articulate and charismatic. 

He is proud of his work at the Corporation Commis- 
sion that has expanded "infrastructure" — utilities, 
leiecommunications, transportation — into rural 
Oklahoma so that rural communities can compete with 
larger cities for new business. Watts gets passionate 
when talking about “empowering" both people and 
communities in Oklahoma. And for him, empower- 
ment has more to do with personal initiative than 
government intervention. 

Watts is popular at the Republican National Commit- 
tee (RNC) headquarters in Washington, says Dr. Eunice 
Thomas, a longtime black Republican who is director of 
public liaisons for the RNC. Watts campaigned for many 
of the 25 black Republicans who ran for Congress this 
year, says Thomas. (The number of such candidates 
tripled from 1992 and even exceeded the number of 
blacks who ran as Republicans during the Reconstruction 
era after the Civil War.) During the campaign, the 
sentiment at RNC headquarters was "J,C. just has to win," 
she says. Now that he has, says Randy Enwright, an RNC 
represemative, he is considered an "up-and- comer, a 
bright star for the future.” 

When LC. Watts takes his seat, he will be part of a 
House of Representatives controlled by the Republicans 
for the first time in 40 years and part of an Oklahoma 
delegation controlled by the Republicans for the first time 
in 70 years. As one Democratic politician so aptly put it: 
"The Republicans have the ball," 

Watts admits that scoring in Washington politics won't 
be easy. Bui he's upbeat about the future: "IVe been 
elected quarterback for the fourth district,” he says. “If 
I’m right on the issues, the score >vill take care of itself.” 
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/.C. WiTffs the politician didn*t forget the lessons learned as /.C football star: in other words the value of good half- 
time entertainnjent worked the hinterlands of Oklahonui this fall in u trtwk painted like a dairy cow and topped 

with a pa ir of longhorns. 
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From Field to Stream 

Bom to compete 

F or a small state, we sure cut a big swath in the 
world of sports. Okay, so college football was a 
wash this year, Oklahomans were the talk of profes- 
sional football (think Troy Aikman and Barry Switzer), 
dominated women's gymnastics competition, college 
baseball, wrestling, rodeo, and, in the person of Tulsan 
and New York Knick John Stark, scored big on the 
basketball court. 

You have to wonder how we do it. Maybe we're lucky. 

Or maybe it's because the values of teamwork, striving 
for excellence, and patient persistence are still held in 
high regard around these parts. 



RODEO ROYALTY 

Our roots are in rodeo ^ 
and Edmond resident Dan 
Dailey, 43, planted himself 
deep into the record books 
by becoming the winn ingest 
cowboy in the history of the 
sport. At the International 


Pro Rodeo Association Finals 
in Oklahoma City in Decem- 
ber, Dailey won his 1 0th saddle 
bronc championship title and 
his 1 7th all-around cowboy 
title. His portrait was added 
this year to the Rodeo Hall of 
Fame at the National Cowboy 


Ketch 5 Lncytid£t Hendricks. 

Hall of Fame and Western 
Heritage Center, conveniently 
located in Oklahoma City. 

Other winners; Dale Yerigan 
of Pryor, who won the IRPA 
steer wrestling championship; 
Roger Branch of Cushing, who 
won the IRPA calf roping title; 
and Ketch um native Lucynda 
HendrickSs who was named 
Miss Rodeo U.S.A. 


SHANNON MILLER- 
STILL ON TOP 

In April, Shannon Miller, a 
straight-A high school 
student from Edmond, won 
the all-around World 
Championship gymnastics 
medal in Brisbane, Australia; 
her second consecutive world 
championship win. In doing 
so, she became the most 
decorated American gymnast 
in history, with five Olympic 
medals and seven World 
Championship medals. 

In the two years since she 
won a silver medal at the 
Olympic Games in Barcelona 
in 1992, Miller had won the 
all-around title at every 



PGA: A Pretty 
Grand Affair 

Tuhn^ an Austin sportswriter \vrote, 
embraced the 1995 Professiona! Golf 
Association Championship, held at 
Southern Hills Country Cluk as if it 
the Super Bo wi That doesn^tseern 
an exa^eration, considering that 
touniament directors rounded up 2AOO 
volunteers (who each paid SI 35 for the 
privilege), f/ie Tulsa World ran stories 
on /zc7vv hcab should behave in the 
gallery, and the Southern Hills Country 
Club pitched a virtual atr-cotiditioned 
tent dty on the grounds to mitigate the 
August heat. 

After a week of play, South African 
Nick Price ivozi the Wanamaker 
Trophy, Arnold Palmer took home a 
Distinguished Sendee Award, and it 
seemed the deportment lessons paid ojf 
From the Boston Globe: *'The people 
who stage major golf chajupionships 
could take a lesson from Southern Hills 
and the citizenry of this city' on howto 
behave in general and how to be just 
plain friendlyC^ 
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KATHY WiLLENSWlD'E WORLD 



major event she competed 
in — untii the Goodwill 
Games in August, where 
she won gold in the lloor 
exercise competition and 
balance beam and silver in 
the vault and uneven bars 
competition but finished 
second overall. 

She's still strictly first- 
class: she was awarded the 
Dial Award for outstand- 
ing athletic and academic 
achievement. Her GPA 
this year was 3.96, even 
with a course load that 
included physics and 
honors calculus. 


REPEAT AFTER US, 

BIG 12, BIG 12 

Conference officials 
decided this year to expand 
the Big Eight football 
conference by inviting four 
Texas teams in to play: Texas 
A&M, Baylor, University of 
Texas, and Texas Tech. After 
the expansion, the conference 
will split in to north and 
south divisions. The change 
won't take place until the 
1996 season— which is good, 
since the switch will take a 
little getting used to. OU will 
only play Nebraska once 
every two years. 


HE'S OUR MAN 

In 1994, filmmaker Spike 
Lee wore his jersey while 
cheering tor the New York 
Knicks during the NBA 
playoffs. In November, John 
Starks signed an el eve nth- hour, 
three-year deal for $13.1 
million and was named an 
NBA All-Star for the first time. 

All good stuff, but what 
endears the Knicks guard to 
Okies is his preference for 
doing the civic duty gig to 
dunking the ball over the likes 
of a Michael Iordan, 

7 he 29-year-old Tulsa native 
seems born to the role of 


philanthropist: hosting the 
lohn Starks All-Star Classic in 
his hometown, establishing the 
John Starks Foundation 
(Olympic wrestler Kenny 
Monday is its spokesman), and 
cutting checks for $70,000, 
$18,000, and $10,000 respec- 
tively to the Tulsa United Way, 
Tulsa Public Schools for 
scholarships, and his old Tulsa 
alma mater Burroughs 
Elementary for two new 
outdoor basketball courts. 

T'Town returned the 
generosity as best it cotild, 
proclaiming I uly 1 1 '‘Jf>hn 
Starks Day/' 

OUR FISH ARE BIGGER 
THAN YOUR FISH 

Lawton resident Marvin 
Moyer won the 1994 Big 
Bass World Championship 
title by catching a 3.5 pound 
large-mouth bass in a 
Florida lake. (Moyer, who 
said he*d never driven a boat 
before, took home a 
$ 1 00,000 check and a new 
truck and boat.) Here at 
home, however, in the 
qualifying round of compe- 
tition, Moyer caught a real 
beauty: a 13.21 pound 
largemouth bass, caught in 
Crater Lake at the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 

KEEP OFF THE GRASS 

After nearly a quarter of a 
century, OU replaced its 
artificial turf football field 
with real live grass. Construc- 
tion crews charged with 
removing the turf were 
assisted by legions of fans 
who, despite threats of 
prosecution, carved out 
chunks of the carpet as 
souvenirs. A majority of 
college teams now use real 
grass because of the assertion 
by team doctors that the real 
stuff is less likely to contrib- 
ute to serious injury. Grass 
doesn't hold up as well, 
however, under heavy use — 
a fact that thousands of 
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As one spoitswriter 
termed it, “Pigs flew.” 

In Marchy Barry^ Switzer — former Oklahoma University 
coach three-time national championship wimiert and, in Sports 
Illustrated parknce, social outcast— replaced his old rival Jimmy 
Johnson as head coach of the Dallas Cowboys following a iveeA'- 
long roil of smd^s, hurt feelingSy and accusations in the Texas 
franchise. 

The web of relationships in the switch is as tangled as that of 
the English monarchy: Switzer and Johnson were assistant 
coaches together at OU before Johnson left for Oklahoma State 
University. Thett Johnson, a former Razorbacky became Switzer's 
archrival when he coached at OSV and at the University of 
Miami. Switzer once coached his new boss. Cowboy Jerry 
Jones, when Jones played football at the Utuversity of Arkansas 
with (surprise) Johnson. Switzer also once coached one of the 
Cowboys brightest stars: Troy Aikman (named Most Valuable 
Player in the Dallas Q?vviJO>^’ 1993 Super Bowl victory) playeti 
one season at OU. Heightening the strangeness factor was the 
antJ-Switzer sentiment in Texas, since Switzer regularly recruited 
Texas talent to stock OU’s witming teams. Not to mention the 
faa that the ex-wives of Switzer and Johnson are best friends 
today. 

Aikman left OU for UCLA after his sophomore year and was 
reportedly sorry to see Johnson go, hut Switzer and Aikman had 
only the best to say about each other in public— unlike Johnson 
and Switzer and Jones. 

Jones infuriated Johnson by saying that any one of 500 coaches 
could have won the Super Bowl with the assembled talent otr the 
Cowboys team; Johnson made snide comments after Switzer 
missed a key practice to watch his son play football; and Jones 
took offense when Johnsony who landed at Fox network as an 
NFL analyst, predicted that San Francisco Forty-Niners 
quarterback Steve Young — not Aikman — would be sporting a 
Super Bowl ring in 1995. 

Despite the talky at season's end, Sivitzer's record (12-4) looked 
fl lot like Johnson's had at the same point in 1993. 'fhe Cowboys 
won the NFC East title and headed for the playoffs. 

At year's end, Switzer held three national college champion- 
ships; Johnson, two Super Bowl wins and one national college 
championship. Should the Cowboys win another Super Bowl, 
Switzer could be one up on Johnson or breathing down his neck, 
depending how you look at it. But who's counting? 

Almost everjfbody. 


Rolling Stones fans be- 
moaned, no, be5C/?£/\M£0, 
when the Rolling Stones were 
denied permission to play at 
Owen Field. 

CATS CAN'T LOSE 

Oklahoma celebrated 100 
years of high school football 
in fitting style: at 75 straight 
games, the Morrison Wild- 
cats, an eight -man football 
team from Morrison High 
School (enrollment: 110), 
now holds the national 
record for the longest 
winning streak in high school 


football history* (it won’t 
make the record books, 
however, since eight-man 
teams aren’t officially 
recognized*) 

With eight state champion- 
ships, the Wildcats also 
posted the highest grade 
point average of any team in 
the state for five of the last six 
years. 

And Reggie Skinner, from 
White Oak, at 171 touch- 
downs has more career 
touchdowns than any other 
high school player in the 
nation. 


Super Bowl XXVITI, you 
could get arrested in Cowboy 
quarterback Troy Aikman’s 
hometown just for being a 
Buffalo Bills fan. And the 
Henryetta Free-Lance has 
pictorial proof — in a just- for- 
fun special edition published 
right before last year's Super 
Bowk fust how much do the 
home folks love Aikman? A 
committee raised nearly 
$10,000 selling faux Super 
Bowl tickets. Proceeds went to 
the Troy Aikman Center and 
the Optimists Club* 

(commued on page 48) 


BOGUS BOWL 

Forget jaywalking. In 
Henryetta last January, right 
before the Dallas Cowboys 
played the Buffalo Bills in 


Morrison's message to its eight- man 
team: *^Just do it." 
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The Retim 

of the Mighty 
Mantle 


// the old tin hanj nt 310 S. Quincy in Commerce could talk, 
it would tdl of summer days a four-year~old boy stood 

beside it vriffr a miniature baseball bat in hafui swinging at 
tennis balls pitched to him by his father and grandfather. Thai 
boy grtnv up to be baseball great Mickey Mantle. 

In November^ the barn and tiny house where Mantle spent 
most of his youth auctioned off in New York City as sports 

memorabilia. They^ brought $60,500 — a third more than 
expected and testament to the enduring legend of Mickey 
Mantle. 

Nichiamed the "‘Commerce ComeC for the astronomical 
distances he could slam the balk Mantle iws playing for the 
New York Yankees by the age of 19 — a home-grown, com- fed, 
good-looking Oklahoma boy. for 18 years ‘The Mick^’ played 
center field and hit home runs from either side — 536 in all. 
Najned the Atnerkan League's most valuable player three 
times, he the triple crown in 1956 (most home runs, most 
runs batted in, highest batting average), one of only a dozen 
men ei^er to do it. He led the Yankees to 12 World Series and 
seven World Series titles, smashing 18 homers in the process, a 
record that still stands. 

In 1994, Mantle was dne to celebrate some major wafer* 
sheds: 25 years since he retired from the Yankees, 20 years since 
he 1 WFS i miner ed into the Baseball Hall of fame, and, shortly, 
the debuts of Ken Burns's doenmentary and illustrated history 
of baseball in which Mantle would Jtgure prominently. It was 
time for taking stock. Mantle realized his record as a great ball 
player was in danger of being eclipsed by his reputation as a 
hard drinker VViffi his health declining and his memor}' 
/a/7/n^, Mantle entered the Betty Ford Center shortly before 
New Yea r's 1994. Thirty- two days I a ter 1 1 e emerged sober, only 
to face the death of his 36-year-ohl son, Billy, by a sudden 
heart attack. Mantle stayed sober, and in a moving article for 
Sports illustrated in April candidly discussed his grief over the 
death of his son, his 40 years of alcohol abuse, and his intention 
to finally 'Truly be a role modei" 

In August, Mantle announced a new partnership ivif/r the 
William K. VVarre>i Fonndaiion in Tulsa. Proceeds from the 
Mickey Mantle Charity Golf Classic played in early October at 
Shangri-La on Grand Lake wonld be matched by the Founda- 
tion f fa the tune of 5200, OOf? this year alone) and used to fund 
an expansion of Child Abuse Prevention and treatment 
programs at Tulsa's St. Francis Hospital and Laureate 
Psychiatric Clink ami Hospital. ( Mantle's Classic also donates 
to the Make-A-Wish foundation and other children’s charities 
in Oklahotna.) 

/Is for the house and barn on Quincy Street, they will soon 
be carried off to Branson or Las Vegas to create a Mickey 
Mantle museum ( though their new owner isn't even a 
particular fan of Mantle's), fans dismayed by this turn of 
e\'ents can take consolation in one thing: at least we still have 
the man himself. 
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JP CAffTER 


(cotitinued from page 45) 




The way 


Coliege football was downright pitiful this year (sare for 
Tahlecjua frs plucky Northeastern State, which won theNAIA 
title)j and college basketball wos/^y disappointing, redeemed 
only by OSU's Bryant ''Big Country" Reeves^ OU’s Jeff Websten 
atid a stellar season for the Tulsa Golden Hurriames (23-8). 

Just /raw bad ili’ Well OU set a 43-year-attendance 
record mid-season — but it wasn't for the number of fans it 
had sitting in the stadium. 

So it vi^a^s^rf too surprising that there was a flurr}' oj post- 
season resignations and replacements. In NormaHj Howard 
Schnellenberger, former Miami coach^ replaced Gary Gibbs as 
head football coach — for a reported $650^000 a year, (Gibbs's 
resignatiot! came five days after David Boren took over as OU 
president, h took about teir sfcofids for Norman restaurants to 
add Schnellen Burgers to their menus.) Also in Normarh touglh 
no-nonsense Kelvin Sampson replaced toughi no-nonsense OU 
basketball coach Billy Tubbs- And in Stillwater^ (unsubstanti- 
aied) rumors that Pat Jones may be looking to team up with his 
old coaching buddy Jtnnny Johnson flew when Jones resipicd 
head foothnil coach at Oklahoma State after 1 1 years. His 
replacement, Bob Simmons, a former assistant at Colorado, 
became the first black head coach in the history of the Big Eight. 


Simmons's first official act. 


Schnellenberger: look for the pass. 


Musical Benches 


THE HURRICANES 
W£RE GOLDEN 

Tulsa University's Golden 
Hurricanes^ picked to finish 
fifth in the Missouri Valley 
Conference^ clinched the 


conference title with a 15-3 
regular season and earned an 
armload of awards: Tubby 
Smith was named Coach of the 
Year> freshman Shea Seals 
named Newcomer of the Year, 


and Gary Collier, the first 
player in TU’s history to score 
over 1,500 points and grab 
more than 500 rebounds, was 
named MVC Player of the 
Year 


What's more, the title earned 
them a spot in the NCAA play- 
offs, where they beat OSU, 82- 
80, scoring a three- point shot in 
the last few seconds of the game. 
It took the Arkansas Razorbacks, 
the eventual national champi- 
ons, to shut the Hurricane 
down, with a 103-84 final score 
in Dallas, Texas. 

WE GROW 

CHEERLEADERS, TOO 

Kelly Carney of Tulsa's 
Union High School was 
named Best Cheerleader in 
the Nation on December 29, 
(Her squad won the national 
cheerleading championship,) 

Over in Hinton, Stevie 
Bailey became one of 28 U.S. 
cheerleaders (and the only 
junior high student) to make 
the International Cheerlead- 
ers Association's Tour of 
Champions in London, 

EAU DE SOONER 

For $24 University of 
Oklahoma fans could douse 
themselves in Sooner 
cologne, said to be 'Tugged 
with an outdoorsy scent'* and 
designed to evoke the 
“essence of a Sooner.'' 

Sooner fans wearing Okla- 
homa Sooner might sound 
needlessly redundant, but 
Cowboy fans couldn’t help 
wondering if Sooner cologne 
wasn’t in fact an oxymoron. 

It could be just sour grapes: 
OSU has yet to rate its own 
fragrance. 

FAN-NING THE BLAZERS 

The Oklahoma City Blazers 
finished third in the Central 
Hockey League, behind the 
Tulsa Oilers and Wichita, but 
more fans watched them get 
there than any other minor 
league hockey team in North 
America. An average of 1 0,540 
fans showed up at the Myriad 
Arena to cheer them on. ( USA 
Today even recommended a 
Blazer-Oiler game for what 
ailed NHL fans.) 
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Say It 
Isn’t So, 
Joe 

In the instance of 
sniiling Joe Carter of 
the Toronto Biuejays, 
it was the sport that 
robbed the phiyer. 
Poised at the 
beginning of summer 
to break the world 
record for RBls (runs 
batted inh the good- 
hearted Oklahoma 
native saw his place in 
the record hooks — as 
well as any chance for 
a third-year-in-a-row 
World Series victory — 
slip away this season 
as the baseball strike 
stretched intofalL 
Somehow were all 
left feeling cheated. 


MEDAL FACTORY 

Dynamo Gymnastics in 
Edmond may want to 
consider changing its name to 
Dynasty* Every single one of 
the five slots on the U*S* 
women's gymnastics team 
bound for the Goodwill 
' Games in St* Petersburg last 
summer was trained at the 
Edmond gym. Shannon 
Miller is gym founder Steve 


Nun no's prize pupil, but 
Nunno's athletes also include 
1 2-year-old Mina Kim^ who 
finished fifth overall in the 
Championships USA in 
August, and Jennie Thompson, 
another 1 2“year-old, who 
became the youngest American 
gymnast to compete at the 
Goodwill Games this year, 
breaking a record that previ- 
ously belonged to Miller. 


HE LAYS HIS PINS IN 
EDMOND 

Edmond pro bowler Norm 
Duke finished first in the 
money on the Professional 
Bowlers Association Toun 
Duke, whose home lanes are 
Edmond’s Boulevard Bowl, 
won $273,753* 

SOON-TO-BE 
GYMNASTICS' ROYAL 
COUPLE 

Olympic gold medalists 
Bart Connor and Nadia 
Comaneci (he competed for 
the U*S,; she for Romania) 
announced their plans to wed* 
Both reside in Norman. 


MASTERS OF THE MAT 

The OSU Cowboys took 
home their 24th Big Eight | 
Wrestling title and once more 
were national champs in the 
NCAA. (The Cowboys have 
now produced more All- 
Americans than any wrestling 
team in the NCAA’s 63-year 
history.) 

PURPLE PIRATES OF 
PINNING 

Bristow’s Purple Pirates 
won the team gold in class 3A 
wrestling (it only took 74 
years); in Perry, the Maroons 
took home their 25th 
wrestling state championship* 


OUR HEROES SHOULD ALL BE LIONS 

The man most consider to be the best pure 
runner in the National Football League proved at 
the very least he has a heart of pure gold* Detroit 
running back Barry Sanders ventured back to 
Oklahoma twice this summer to help old friends 
from his Oklahoma State days raise money for good causes (in 
one instance he waived his fee and paid his own way to play 
football with 40 youngsters at a Langston camp). 

When No* 20 missed the NFL rushing record of 2,000 yards by 
1 1 7 yards this year, no one took it harder than his Okie fans. 
Everyone cheered up a bit when Sanders was unanimously 
named to the Associated Press’s All- Pro Team and then named 
its Oflfensive Player of the Year* But even the Green Bay Packers 
were dumbfounded on the last day of the year when their 
defense held Sanders to the worst performance of his six-year 
NFL career — a mind-numbing minus-1 yard total for 13 carries* 
(The Packers won 16-12*) 




YOUKd 

ENTERPRISES 

. INC* 

C^TR&C^S 

^G1NE» 


4 Tie Boys of S|)ruig ' 

It was a golden year for OU 
baseball — the team wow the College 
World Series with eight straight 
victories and brought home the 
national title for the second time in 
the university^ history. (The first 
in 1951.) The team did lose the Big 
Eight conference title, barely, and to a 
worthy opponent^the OSU 
Cowboys^ 

Okies on the winning line-ttp 
included: Joe Victery of Ninnekah, 
Brandon Byrd of Lookeba, Mark Soto 
of Norman, Damon Minor and Ryan 
MiViDf of Mammon, Shawn Snyder of 
Seminole, Matt Zabel of Edmond, 

Chris Bradshaw of OKC, Javier Flores 
of Broken Armw, Dustin Hansen of . 
Sha ttu ck, Eric L i n n of T ulsa , nd 
Matt Williams of Edmond. 
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WORLD WAR II 


OKLAHOMA'S 45TH 
DIVISION CASUALTIES 


JOE T. ALSIP, CHANDLEfi 

JOSEPH ANOiRSON< OKC 

ATCHMAN ARKANSAS. CALERA 

HOWELL W. ATWELL BROKEN ARROW 

EOWARD L BALMAIN, ADA 

JACK T. BARBER, OKC 

FERRIS BARGER, LOOKEBA 

CLYDE OLD BEAR, SHAWNEE 

PAUL B, BELL YUKON 

LLOYD L BICKER STAFF, ELK CITY 

RAYSON BILLEY, KEOTA 

JOHN W. BORELLL OKC 

WILLIAM L. BOTTS, OKC 

GEORGE M. BOUSE, OKC 

THERALD D, BRACKEN, PONCA CITY 

JAMES B. BRATTON, MCALESTER 

DAVID N. BREEDING, OKC 

MARVIN L. BRIGGS, NORMAN 

JACOB H. BROWN, FAIRLAND 

CHARLES J, CALKINS, NORMAN 

PENZILW. CATER, NORMAN 

JESS L. CHOUTEAU, TULSA 

JACK CLAPP JR., EDMOND 

LE. CLOSE, PONCA CITY 

LLOYD D. COX, BIG CABIN 

W,A. DAWSON, SAPULPA 

ROBERT C. DEAN, ATOKA 

ROY E. DEHART. OKC 

HARRY W. OOBBYN, OKC 

CHARLES O. DOWNEY, DEWEY 

RALPH E. DUNN, CHANDLER 

GERALD E. DURBIN, MIDWEST CITY 

JOHN EMBRY« OKC 

GEORGE A. FISHER, VIAN 

ROBERT GARDNER, KDNAWA 

LAWRENCE GRAVEL BLACKWELL 

CHARLES F. HAMER, CYRIL 

IRA S. HAYES, MARLOW 

HARRY W. HUGHES, LAWTON 

MARVIN JONES, BARTLESVILLE 

ROY W, KENNY, OKC 

D. MILLS KIRKPATRICK, OKC 

BUFORD S. KIRTLEY, OKC 

ARTHUR E. LARGE, BETHANY 

BUFORO J, LAXTON, SAYRE 

KENNETH T. LEDFORD, TONKAWA 

IRA V. LEMASTER, OKC 

TEDDY R. LIVINGSTON, PRYQR 

W.U LUMAN, POTEAU 

PATRICK H. MACKEY, MCALESTER 

JOHN H. MCCASLANO, OKC 

KIRK A, MEADERS, GUTHRIE 

WILLIAM H. MOORE, ADA 

J.D. MORRISON, MARLOW 

HAL L. MULDROW, NORMAN 

FORREST G. MUNSON, OKC 

CURTIS D. NASH, COLLINSVILLE 

CX. DG LESSEE, MUSKOGEE 

FRED W. PAHLKE, OKC 

JAMES A. PARKS. PONCA CITY 

ARTHUR £, PETERS. OKC 

RUSSELL L. PETTYJOHN, NORMAN 

JOHN C, PRESCOTT, ALTUS 

EDISON A. REBER, MIDWEST CITY 

HENRY B, ROACH. COOKSON 

EUGENE J. ROBERTS, HOLDENVILLE 

BROWN 0. SHELTON, MUSKOGEE 

WILLIAM X SHEPPARD, OKC 

JAMES O, SMITH, OKEMAH 



The 45th was standard infantry^the least gfamorous of all the military divisions, itSv. ^ 
ranks— originally drawn from th% national guards of Oklahoma, Colorado^ Atizoha, and 
New Mexico— were filled with Native Americans and farm hoys acquainted with miid, 
rain, foxholes, and barbed wire. Nicknam^ the Thunderbirds, the company nfckname 
became the ^Fighting Thunderbirds” as its soldiers marched through Sicily and Italy in . 
1943 and 1944. The company flag bore the legend ”The$e Colors Don't Ffun." And they 
never did: the division saw an incredibJe^Sli combat days in two yeafs, were one of 
the first divisions to take on the elite German panzer corps in Sicily, and, held a ' 

head for four months near Anzio, Italy, while under nearrconstanllnachlne'^^ 

Eight of their number won the Medal of Honor In World War II; of those, three were 
Oklahomans: Ernest Childers, a Creek; Jack Montgomery, a Cherokee; and Jack 
Treadwell, now deceased. 

Last June, as France and the United States joined to remember D-Day, President Bill 
Clinton made a stop on his way to Normandy. He went to Italy, to stand among the 
survivors gathered there and remember the bloody Italian campaign and those who 
died fighting it. ”Too many Americans do not know what (your) generation did,” 

Clinton told the crowds. Here in Oklahoma, more will. In 1994, a sculpture of Ernest 
Childers, created by AITan Houser, was unveTted7n ChOders^s oftfrolcen'^ ‘ “ 

Arrow. (Houser had planned not to sculpt Childers's face but a symbolic ccmibHnib on 
of war hero and Native American. The Chiricahua-Apache artist changed His mindaftiBi' 
Childers visited him in Santa Fe; then he redid the face f<Ajr tf mes to get Childers's, ^ 
likeness right.) An etched-glass piece dedicated to the 45th was installed at the state 
capitol building, and artist Brummet Echohawk, Pawnee and a veteran t^ the^Aii^ib 
battle, painted a mural, Anzio Montage, for mstaliation in the missif^ 

USS Anzio. 

The memorials may help to keep alivb the words of Lt. General Patton, 

Jr., who said about the 45th: "Born at *baptlze<f fn Woodj^bur f ame sh'ltfffAer*’ 

die. Your division is one of the best, if not the best division in the history of 


RUBE 50WDER, OKEMAH 


American armies/' 
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TRIBUTES 


They are gone 

But we won\ forget them 

I t once seemed that our esteemed sons and daughters would live forever. Maybe 
it was Oklahoma's perennial youthfulness when compared with other states; maybe 
rt was our own — even those of us born the year Oklahoma became a state are only now 
in our eighties. Yet one can't ignore that with each passing day we now seem to lose 
another pioneer, historian, grandparent, or tribal elder. On occasion, we must bury a 
child. We cannot halt the circle of life — nor would we want to — but pause here to hold 
their memories close for a moment longer. 


Ralph EUisoii 

1014-1994 


The most corrosive yet compassioniite book ever written 
about the black experience, more than once named the greatest 
American novel of this century, Ralph Waldo Ellison's 
masterwork has the ironic humility to start with a small joke. 

Its title, Invisible Man^ echoes that of a famous B-movie. 

Ellison must have known that more than a few readers 
would pick it up by accident, flinching as they read the famous 
first paragraph: 

J mn invtsiblej understtmdy because people refuse to see me. 
Like the bodiless heads you see sometimes in circus sideshows^ it is 
as though I have been surrounded by mirrors of hard, distorting 
glass... 

Though readers so fooled might not read any further, Ellison 
knew their first shock of recognition, however brief, would be 
victory enough for an Invisible Man. 

There would seem to be little in Ellison's beginnings to breed 
such bitter wisdom. Bom in Oklahoma City in 1 914 to parents 
educated enough to name their son after a transcendental 
philosopher, he attended Frederick Douglass High School, the 
best black high school in the state. Unlike his mentor Richard 
Wright, Ellison never seemed torn between street culture and 
so-called high culture, between being black and being an 
intellectual. He shined shoes as a boy when his father died, but 
intended even then to become a Renaissance man. 

He studied trumpet and dassicaJ composition at Alabama’s 
Tuskegee Institute, but his fiction owed its offbeats to the Jazz 
of his youth (""we didn't give a damn what kind of jazz they 
were playing in the East because we had swing, ” Ellison would 
say later). He borrowed his radical politics from the iuminaries 
of the Harlem Renaissance but learned jokes and storytelling 
from the men he overheard while working as a barber. Like the 
slaves who took prim European dance steps, jumped them up 
with African rhythm, and invented the Lindy Hop, Ellison 
mixed street wisdom and formal learning without missing a 
beat. 


Invisible Man was a first novel like no other. Published in 1952, it 
carried its author — as if on an express elevator — straight to the 
pantheon of American fiction. Though it would earn Ellison the 
National Book Award, the Presidential Medal of Freedom, and a 
tenured position at New York University, the burdens it brought 
outweighed its rewards. Having elevated him as a great artist and 
racial spokesman, Ellison’s public awaited his next pronouncement, 
but it never came. 

He published excerpts for what was to be his second novel 
(“easily on a level with the Invisible Manf according to his friend 
Saul Bellow), but the only manuscript burned in a fire at his 
summer home, leaving Ellison in a funk so deep he couldn’t write 
for half a decade. By the late 1 960s, Ellison’s conciliatory vision — 
“I’m shaking off the old skin, and I’ll leave it here in the hole,” his 
protagonist concludes; “even an Invisible Man has a socially 
responsible role to play” — had come to seem a cop-out. By vowing 
to rejoin society, the Invisible Man proved himself nothing but 
another Uncle Tom in the eyes of radicals like LeRoi Jones, Huey 
Newton, and Louis Farrakhan. 

The next two decades would see the splintering and self- 
destruction of such separatist politics. Inevitably perhaps, Invisible 
Man enjoyed a critical comeback, its “outdated” notions suddenly 
seeming prescient. “Ellison knew a long time ago what the dangers 
were,” author Stanley Crouch has said. "AIJ the dangers are in 
Invisible Man. The dangers of demagoguery. The dangers of trying 
to hold up a rational position in a country that can become 
hysterical about race, from either side.” Ellison’s book has the 
magical, contradictory ability to speak for evcryman as well as a 
black man, to connect with white readers even as it jars them into 
new consciousness. 

Like a French horn with a buzz saw in its bell, Ellison's voice will 
continue to both cut through and float above the cacophony of 
American politics and literature. Though he published his novel 
halfway through his life and never published another, his promise 
as a writer never seemed wasted: Invisible Man was enough. 
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BERNSCHWAFTTZ 





Vinita Cravens 

1909-1994 

She was considered the greatest impresario west of Broadway, a 
dynamic, single-minded woman who in her 40-year-career 
brought to Oklahoma City a stream of theatrical blockbusters — 
from the first Oklahoma showing of Oklahoma! to Cats. Loved 
by producers, stars, and fans alike, Vinita Cravens in 1966 made 
the cover of Variety when she arranged for Hello, Dolly! to visit 
her hometown, where it promptly set a world*s indoor attendance 
record over a 10-day run. 

Though she hobnobbed with Elvis Presley, Robert Goulet, 
and Carol Channing, Cravens never forgot who theater was 
really for: she was notorious for cutting ticket prices in half for 
nursing home residents and arranging bus charters so seniors 
could get to the theater, and in the days of racial segregation, 
when a local hotel refused to help a sick Harry Belafonte, 
Cravens packed the actor home to nurse him herself 

Cravens died September 20 at the age of 85, 


PhilipTepe 

1978-1994 

He was just a teen-age boy who wanted to play basketball for his 
school team. But Philip Tepe was also a hemophiliac with the HIV- 
virus (acquired during a blood transfusion in the early 1980s), and 
his initial attempts to play basketball for Lone Wolfs junior-high 
and high-school teams resulted in forfeits by opponents. He 
became a symbol for AIDS victims rights as his parents went public 
with his story. In the end, the young athlete saw opposition to his 
playing subside as schools throughout southwestern Oklahoma 
conducted AIDS education seminars and his cause was taken up by 
athletes such as Kansas City Chiefs linebacker Derrick Thomas. 

Philip Tepe was only the second HIV-positive athlete in the 
United States to attempt to play an organized team sport after 
going public with his condition. The first was Magic Johnson, 

Tepe was 15 when he died this year. 


Steve Powell 

1930-1994 

He was as much a part of our youthful afternoons 
as Captain Kangaroo was our mornings, a cheerful 
psuedo-cowboy who went by the handle. Foreman 
Scotty, In real life he was Steve Powell, a veteran of 
Oklahoma's 45th Infantry Division (he served in 
occupied Japan and the Korean War), a husband 
and father, and — after his days on the Cirde-4 
studio ranch were over — owner of a television and 
radio advertising company. He died this year at the 
age of 64, 
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AJlan Houser 


1914-^1994 

In the 1970s he almost singlehandedly revived the art of 
stone carving in America; in the 1980s, he did all but the 
same for the human figure in sculpture. His depictions of 
Apache fire dancers> HopI women and Navajo children, 
Plains chieftans, Pueblo shepherds, flute players, and 
powwow drummers became a symbol of this country's roots, 
a personification that transcended race or culture. 

Though Houser was 60 years old when he quit teaching to 
pursue his sculpture full time in 1975, the Chiricahua- 
Apache artist nonetheless produced in the last two decades of 
his life a body of work that established him as one of the 
preeminent sculptors of the 20th century* A man who 
believed “the most important thing in life is to do the work 
you love,” Houser never stopped pushing his medium, be it 
stone, wood, or metal. When the Institute of American 
Indian Arts in Santa Fe, New Mexico, unveiled a new Houser 
for its Allan Houser Sculpture Garden in 1993, it found not a 


realistic stone figure but a sleek minimalist piece in steel — 
one of Houser's latest experiments. 

The world for once recognized genius when it saw it: 
during his lifetime Houser received the Palme Academique 
from the French, a Guggenheim Fellowship, the National 
Medal of Arts from President Bush (the first Native Ameri- 
can to be so honored), and the Ellis Island Medal of Free- 
dom. His work graces the United Nations and the Okla^ 
homa capitol, the British Royal Collection, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
Germany's Linden Museum in Stuttgart. 

Though he lived his last years in Santa Fe, New Mexico, he 
kept dose ties with his friends and family back in his 
hometown of Apache, A member of the Chiricahua Apache 
tribe imprisoned at Fort Sill until 1913, Houser was the first 
child born out of captivity, 

Houser died August 22 in his Santa Fe home; he was 80, 
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COURTESY BETTY PRICE 




AUie 

Reynolds 


1917-1994 


He had a great arm, a fastball, and 
was as fierce a competitor as the game 
of baseball will ever see. A veritable 
rock on the mound who seemed to 
fear nobody, Allie Reynolds actually 
pitched better the tougher the 
situation. Coaches, fans, and 
teammates saw him as National 
Baseball Hall of Fame material: he 
had a 182-107 regular-season record 
in five seasons with the Cleveland 
Indians (1942-1946) and eight with 
the New York Yankees (1947-54), 
was 7-2 in six World Series, and 
pitched two no-hitters in 1951. But 
the “SuperChief,” as the Bethany 
athlete was known, never reached the 
200-victory mark so valued by the 
Hall of Fame committee: “I knew 
that was going to happen with ail the 
relief work I did for the Yankees,” 
Reynolds said in 1986. “That really 
was a career-shortener. But to me, 
that was important. Teamwork was 
more important than some kind of 
honor.” 

He brought plenty of honor to 
Oklahoma, the game, and his Creek 
people — not only as a ball player but 
also as one of the founders of 
Oklahoma City’s Red Earth festival. 

He died December 26; he was 77 
years old. 


Baseball great Allie Reynolds. 
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1933-1994 


Had he been an astronaut a decade earlier his name 
would probably be as familiar as those of John Glenn 
and Alan Shepard but by 1971 when Stuart Allen 
a 1951 Claremore High School graduate, blasted 
space we were already growing accustomed to 
space ships. Of his Apollo 14 mission, the world 
remembers not astronaut Roosa staying ik lunar 
but Alan Shepard and Edgar Mitchell becoming the 
third pair of astronauts in history to Walk on the moon, 
tH\^^ame can not be said of the proud family and friends 
back home. 

Stuart Roosa remains one of an elite fraternity who 
saw outerspace firsthand. He died December 12 at the 
age of 61. 


Stuait Roosa 
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Bud Wilkinson 

1916-1994 

Charles Burnham Wilkinson built one of the 

winningest teams in the history of football, compiling a 145- 
29-4 record in his 17 seasons at the University of Oklahoma. 
A perennial nice guy, intelligent and well read, Wilkinson 
also broke the color barrier in the Big Eight in 1957 by 
making Prentice Gault the first black player at OU. 

On the field his Sooners so dominated college football in 
the 1950s that when The Sporting News picked the greatest 
teams in the history of sports— professional or collegiate, 
American or international — Wilkinson’s Sooners from 1948- 
57 joined the likes of the old Brooklyn Dodgers, the Bronx 
Bombers, and the Boston Celtics. (His 1955 and 1956 
national championship teams were ranked third by The 
Sporting News In Its look at the 25 greatest teams in the 
history of college football.) 

He died February 9, at the age of 77* 




Erosion #2: Mother Earth Laid Bare 


Alexandre Hogue 

1898-1994 

The art world could never decide whether he was a great 
American painter or simply a great regional painter. 
Alexandre Hogue himself suffered from no such confusion: 
he knew he was a great American painter who happened to 
paint a region but he also knew the debate had little to do 
with his art* That came from within, and to his last year 
Hogue worked to express the fire that burned inside* 

During his life, his stylistic landscapes of the Dust Bowl era 
and the American Southwest were hung in Paris’s Pompidou 
and ]eu de Pommes museums, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City. 

The one-time chairman of the Tulsa University School of 
Art, Hogue died July 22 in Tulsa; he was 96, 


Cecil Samara 

1916-1994 

Cecil Samara was almost as famous as the college football team he 
loved, a loyal face for 40 years behind the team bench of the OU 
Sooners. By the tender age of 10, he was hitchhiking to Norman for 
OU football games* As an adult, he dressed only in Sooner red and 
white, drove to games in a Model T customized with OU memora- 
bilia, filled his home with Sooner souvenirs, and had his two front 
teeth implanted with his team’s initials. 

He was Sooner born. Sooner bred, and he made it clear to his 
family that he would go to his grave unmistakably a Sooner* He 
died June 28 at the age of 77. Though his family declined to prop 
his finger up in the No, 1 position or allow well wishers to clap at his 
funeral. Samara got most of his last requests: he was buried wearing 
his Sooner red jacket, tie, belt buckle, and pin, his red OU felt 
cowboy hat next to him, and '‘Boomer Sooner” did indeed play — -we 
know somewhere Cecil was dapping along. 
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OAVIO VINYARO 


COMEBACKS 


Survival of the Fittest 



We saw eagles upgrailcd from 
emiaugcred to threatened. 



Barr}' helped make Americans 
team Oklahomans team. 


Fotir that surprised us all 

M other Nature proved she was more resilient (and forgiving of our 
environmental trespasses) than any of us could have hoped. The 
tallgrass prairie, the American bison, and the American bald eagle — all 
teetering on the edge of oblivion not too long ago — found themselves thriving 
in / 994 in ways even the most optimistic of us couldn't have imagined. We 
all breathed a little easier at their success and swelled a little as the world — 
from National Geographic to the BBC — beat a path to their Pawhuska door. 

Still, the 1994 Comeback-of-the-Year- Award has to go to nature's most 
tenacious of two-legged creatures: the football coach. Okay, one particular 
football coach. Written off more completely than any endangered species, 
Barry Switzer proved that it really isn't over until it's over. 

Which is why we'll enter 1 995 holding our breath. 

Thanks, Barry'. 
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Irt September, the Tailgrass Prairie Preservers bison herd ended its first year back in Osage County; , . 

with the reemergence of controlled burns and the buffalo, the ecological circle was finally complete, ^ ^ 
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HARVEY PAYNE 










Beavers Bend Stare Parfc ftomofi Nose Stare Park At Othhoma State Parks. 

cabins oyerfook f^fe offers oew interpretive goif meets scenery. 

Moyntflin Fork River. irai^ rides. 


R.EDI5COVER ^HAT OkLAHOMA’s 5tATE 
Parks Have to Offer. 

Pine-iaden mountains, rolling sand dunes, tower- 
ing mesas, island-filled lakes, or trout-filled rivers. 
Oklahoma State Parks have wilderness like our 
forefathers knew it. Only improved so we can share 
it with our children. Scenic 18-hole golf courses 
carved out of the landscape as if by Mother Nature 
herself. Interpretive trail rides that will stand your 
idea of a conventional horseback ride on end. 
Handicap accessible trails, docks, and cabins. Liv- 
ing history events and folk art festivals. Not to 
mention historic CCC buildings newly restored to 
their original log and stone. Pitch a tent, hook up 
the RV, rent a room in one of Five lodges, or stay in 
one of the 437 cabins and cottages located in the 
wilds of Oklahoma. 

Native Beauty awaits you. 

For a brochure on Oklahoma resort parks, call 
toll-free 1-800-654-8240; in the Oklahoma City 
metro area, (405) 521-2496. 



Parks &.RES0RTS 





Pure 

Oklahoma 



w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
stream spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool, clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river’s edge, nature's 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it’s only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it’s our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state's economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma 
== Natural 
Gas 


